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BISHAM ABBEY, 

BERKSHIRE. 

Tub remains of this AMiey^ now eonveited into a pleasing 
country residence, are sitnatedon the banks of theThames, 
nesff}^ opposite to the town of Great M arlow, in Buck- 
ifighamshire, and distant about two miles from Henley, 
It was erected by William Montacttte, earl of Salisbiiryy 
in the year 1338, for eanons regolar of the order of St* 
Augostifie. In 1536 it was surrendered to Heniy VIII. ; 
its revenues at that period were valued ait j£285 : 11 pw 
annum. The following year it was refounded by that 
monarch, and more amply endowed for the maintenance 
of thirteen monks of the order of St« Benedict, and an 
abbot, who ei\)oyed the privilege of sitting in parliament. 
This was dissolved however within three years of its in* 
stitution, the income at that time amounting to the 
yearly value of jg661 : 14 : 9, and a pension of £66 : 13 : 4 
annually bestowed on Cowdrey the abbot. 

It is difficult to account for the various dedications 
of this Abbey previous to the period when it fell into the 
hands of Henry. In the first charter it was dedicated 
to the Lord Jesus Christ and the.Viigin his mother; in 
the second to the Virgin only ; and in both the deeds of 
surrender we find it entitled the conventual church of 
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«tllAll ABBBT. 

tiM HoltjrTHidty. The Abbey waf fteqacntly resorted 
to by Heniy VIII. and also by Us daughter qaeen EUcft- 
beth, who made it her place of resldenoe for some time : 
a large state apartment yet retains the name of the 
queen's council-chamben 

Bisham church is seated dose by the river, and con- 
lidns many monuments to record the memory of tfa^ 
Hob/Sy to whose family the site of the Abbey was granted 
by Edward VI. The bones of the founder are said to 
iMve been rempred from Cirencester^ in Gloeestershiret 
to this church by Maud his widow, she having obtained 
A license for tliat purpose from Henry V. 

The banks of the Thames are, in the neighbourhood 
of Bisham, richly deeorated with many noble nAnsions, 
and grounds beautifully laid out. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE, 

BERKSHIRE. 

^ifis Tenerable fortress owes its origin to William tb« 
'Conqueror, who soon after his estabtishment upon tbtt 
^rone, perceiving how favourable the country hereabout 
was for his darling sport the chase, gave to the monas- 
tery of St. Peter at Westminster certain lands and ma* 
Bors in Essex in lieu of their possessions at Windsor* 
The Castle was at first designed as a hunting-seat ; the 
cparks were soon after laid out, and the bounds of the fo« 
Test greatly extended : rigid laws were likewise enacted 
for the preservation of the game. The edifice was con- 
•siderably improved by Henry I. and enlai^ed by addi- 
tional buildings ; for its greater security the whole was 
f unrounded by a strong wall— 4ndeed so great were the 
alterations made by this monsirch, that by some he hat 
been reputed its founder. Henry H. held a parliament 
here inllTO ; and when Richard Ceeur-de-Lion departed on 
his romantic expedition to the Holy Land, the bishop of 
£ly, who was left in great authority, made it the place 
of his residence. King John during his contest with the 
barons resided here, and by them the place was besieged 
without success in 12l<6. Queen Eleanor, consort of 
<£dward I. wm extremely attached to this spot, and was 



WlNASOft CAfTUL 

toe deUvered of four of her chHdfen. Edw&rd III. of ti)« 
umphant metnoi^, was born at Wiodsor, and to himit owes 
its present sublimity and grandear. The improvements 
made by this prince extended to nearly the whole of the 
ancient fabric, which, with the exception of the three 
towers at the west end of the lower ward, was entirely 
tdken down, and the principal part of the building as it 
now stands erected on its site. The mode of procuring 
workmen for this purpose is related in Ashmole's History 
of the Order of the Garter— << The king granted hit 
letters patent to certain surveyors, empowering them to 
impress as many hewers of stone, carpenters, and other 
artificers as might be necessary for the due and honest 
performance of the great undertaking. 

In the year 1S5T the celebrated William of Wick- 
ham was appointed to superintend the works, with the 
salary of If. daily and 8«. per week for his clerk. Various' 
alterations and additional buildings have been made by 
succeeding monarchs. The beautiful chapel of St. Geoige 
was enlarged and rebuilt by Edward iV. The roof of its 
choir was vaulted by Henry VII. Henry VIII. Edw. VI. 
and queen Mary, each contributed to ennoble the fabric. 
Queen Elizabeth raised the terrace on the north side, 
which commands a prospect over one of the finest valleys 
in the kingdom. Several improvements were made by 
Charles I. but during the civil wars the Castle was much 
injured, and the palace of the sovereign became his 
prison. The chief improvements made here in the last 
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WIKDMR CASTLB* 

century have been under the directions of hU presenl 
Majesty. 

The Castle is divided into two courts, called the 
mpper and lower wards, which are separated by the keep, 
which is built upon a lofty artificial mount, surrounded 
by a moat. The ascent to the upper apartments is by a 
long flif ht of *steps, having a cannon planted at the top» 
and levelled at the entrance. The curtain of the tower 
is the only battery in the Castle ; it contains seventeen 

^ pieces of ordnance ; these are retained as objects of or- 
nament rather than utility. From the summit of this 
tower may be seen the most enchanting prospect that 
can well be conceived. The majestic Thames is seen 
winding through a great extent of country which is di- 
versified with ail the varieties -of forest scenery, fertile ^ 
fields, busy hamlets, and crowded -towns. The names 

'Of the following counties that are hence in prospect are 
written upon a board near the top of the tower— Middle- 
sex, Essex, Hertford, Bucks, Berks, Oxford, Wilts, 

^Hants, Surry, Sussex, Kent, and Bedford; the dome of 

'St. Paul's may be plainly discerned when the atmosphere 

'is in a favourable state. 

The chief curiosities within this fabric are the arms 

'deposited in the guard chamber, consisting of whole, half^ 
and quarter pikes, bandoleers of different sizes, and 

'Some of the the first matchlocks that were ever con- 

*«tructed. The pillars of the door leading to the dining- 
«oom are compoBed of pikes, these are surmounted by 



VINDSOR CA9TLB* 

two eoftts of mul» said to have been worn by John, kiaf 
of France^ and David, king of Scotland, when priaoneie 
in the Caatle; they are inlaid with gold, andoroamentedy 
one with fleun*de-ly8, the other with thistlea. In this 
tower resides the governor or constable, who is invested 
with full powers to defend the Castle against foreign end 
domestic enemies ; lie is also empowered to decide aU 
disputes within the precincts of the forest. 

In the presence chambers of their majesties were 
deposited the Cartoons of Raphael, which are how re- 
moved to Hampton Court, for the convenience of Mr. 
HoUoway, who has received his majesty's permission to 
engrave them. The royal apartmAtts are all of them 
adorned with the choicest efforts of the imitative art ; 
among them are portraits of some of the most distin- 
guished personages who lived in the time of Charles II. 
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THE ABBEY GATE, ABINGDON, 

BERKS. 

The town of Abingdon was called by the Saxons Sea- 
kesham, Shoevesham, or Seovechesham ; bat after the 
Abbey was fnnnded here by king Cissa and Heane hn 
nephew, it gradually dropped its ancient name, and began 
to assume that of Abandon, and Abbingdon, i. e. the 
town of the Abbey i and Kenwfn, who governed the West 
Saxons after Cissa, gave the town as an endowment fbr 
the Abbey, and ordered that it should be called Aben* 
dun. Dugdale, in his Monasticon, observes, " There 
were twelve mansions about this monastery at first, and 
ns many chapels, inhabited by twelve monks, without any 
cloister, but shut in with a high wall, none being allowed 
to go out without great necessity, and the abbot*s leave. 
No woman ever entered the same, and none dwelt there 
%ut the twelve monks and the abbot. They wore black 
habits and lay on sackcloth, never eating flesh unless in 
tlangerovs illness." In the reign of Alfred the monastery 
was destroyed by the Dabes, and lay in ruins till the year 
954, when, through the conning policy of Donstan, who, 
to promote his own schemes, was endeavouring to fill the 
kingdom with Benedictine institutions, and the persua- 
sions of Ethelwold, afterwards bishop of Winchester, king 
Edgarrestored it to«ome portion of its ancient magnifi* 



TBB ABBET OATBy ABIBGDOR. 

ccDce. Etbelwold, who was appointed abbot^ enlarged tbe 
boildiogi, erecte4 tbe Abbey cbarcb» and embeUUbed it 
witb many costly ornaments : sacceeding abbots increased 
its splendour, and, soon after tbt conquest, its wealtli and 
grandeur is supposed to ha^e been equal to any sinailar 
fiHWd^itiw bi tb^ liiagdom. About this time tb« bui]4ings 
i^pearlo }^je undergone many alterations i the cbarch 
was pmtly fcbuilt by Fabriciu8« «ho diod la IU7. Tbe 
^flitral tower, tbe body of tbe cburch, and Ibe west front, 
^ith its towers, were erected by four sooceediog abbots. 
44 tbe dissolution, tbia sjkkndid fabric, iogetber witb all 
thd m^nnttic bttildlngs» except tbe Gate- bouse, whicb has 
tinee bean c^nv^rted into i^ ji^il, were destroyed* Tbe 
nvemaes ww« ^cM^d 9X nearly 42QW j^ aantua. 

Tbe Qnte-boime, wbkb, witb a little c^ue^ m^tbe 
VWdf «# otnaoMin^ ta the lown, is at present in a niiesl de- 
p^nble ftt^te of uqeleanncai i patched and barriouAoed 
f»f tt((e opprobrious purpoaes of ^opp^ ^mnenl. Tbe aoet 
Uit<9f!e«^ng pnrt of this erection if % rich canopy t contain- 
ing ike cevaion ef Bi statno» which apfeavs to haie b«en 
•f ip(ceV^t sculpinre.^ 

TbU Abbey was tbie burial plnce of many Ulustrinap 
jlfinom* Tbe remains of Qissa were interred within its 
walls I OeoiBry of Mopmouthi, St. Vincent, Sidemaane^ 
llisliep of Creditoo, and Robert D'Oily* were among the 
eminent characters, wbos^ bones were here commitled to 
tbe siinnt temb. The rciici of Sdward the Maityr were 
UliOy q^cm^iflg, tn Leland, p;(eaerv«li in tbi« fiabric 
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ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, AHNODOM, 

9BBKS. 

T«B Cbuivh of St. NicliolaB, wKi«ii stands by the tMmf 
fate, was erected ia tbe latter part of the twelftk oM- 
ixuy by Nicbolas, abbot of Abiogdoa, for tkeiac of the 
tawB. It is DOW aa ^^cdinary biu&diag^ exhibiting scarcely 
any thing of it» ovigMtti toastructioa, ezceptiof the 
wc&tera door^. wbi«b is a earioas celte of AngjIo-NorBuyi 
«rcbilectare. TW\% is renarluLble for beii^ the door 
throagb which the inhabitaats of AbingdoDy assisted by 
•oaie of the scholars aad townsaiea of Oxford, gained aa 
'M^raace hito the Abbey* where they comiailted the bmsC 
draadful oalrages $ of which the following accoimt occars 
in itft CbrooLcle.-— ** In the year ISSfl^oo aMonday, aboot 
Eaater, all the towasntca of Abingdon assembled in St. 
Helenas chorch, to take ceuasel about the ordination of 
the market and stalls, w hicb time oat of mind belonged to 
the abbey; in which meeting they thundered out threats 
of spoil and death against the monks, of which they were 
informed by some who bore them good will. On the next 
Wednesday the insurgents assembled together in the same 
church of St. Helen at midnight, and after laying their plan» 
at the break of day went to the guildhall, newly erected 
t)y the monks, and destroyed it « and thence, intending to 
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BT. KICB0LA8 CHURCH, ABIlTGDOir. 

commit an outrage on the Abbey, they went to the Church 
of St. Nicholas, the gate of which they burnt ; bat 
whlltt they were doing it, certain seculars, deputed to 
defend the monastery, fell upon and put them to flight, 
making some prisoners. The Abingdonians, mortified at 
their loss, sent privately to the commonalty of Oxford to 
desire their help, who, with some idle scholars, readily 
joined them { and, after ravaging in their way the manor 
of Northcote, belonging to the abbey, entered the town of 
Abingdon, and going to the abbey gate, gave insulting and 
base language, threw stones, shot arrows, and set fire io 
the gate, and finally entered into the abbey through the 
church of St. Nicholas, freed the malefactors confined in 
the abbey prison, and, burning the inner and outer gates 
of the abbey, admitted the rabble ; who, entering the 
Church, killed and maltreated the monks, then assem- 
bled before the altar, whilst the abbot and some others 
escaped by fbrding the river t after this, they burnt the 
charters, and stripped the church and the treasury of all 
the plate. The total damage done amounted to af 40,000— 
ail enormous sum for these times.'* 
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STONEHENGB, 

WILTSHIRE. 

This interesting assembla^ of Stones is situatetf about 
seven miles north from the city of Salisbury, and may 
be considered as one of the earliest efforts of that art 
which attained its consummation in the hig^hly-wrought 
cathedral of New Sarum. Maiiy and divers hare been 
the conjectures of the learned relative to the origin o^ 
Stonehenge, though discussions so much at variance 
are little calculated to render less opaque the veil oJF ob- 
scurity in which the subject has been for so many cen- 
turies enveloped. Some have supposed this rude mass to 
have been erected for astronomical observations, and have 
taken considerable pains, and employed much ingenuity 
to point out its particular application to that purpose. 
Geoffry of Monmouth ascribes its erection to Ambrosius, 
as a monument to the memory of the chieftains who on 
that spot fell victims to the treachery of the Saxons. 
The appearance of these Stones, viewed at a distance 
across the immense plain of Salisbury, is exceedingly 
diminutive : thus a sudden and of course a more im- 
pressive sight of them in full magnitude can scarcely be 
obtained. They appear to have formed two circles : the 
outer one consisted originally of thirty uprights, sur* 



STOMSHBIIOB. 

mounted with stonei » placed horUontally on their topi ; 
they are not of uniform heights, but are generally about 
lixteen feet in height, and measure in circumference 
nearly eighteen. The second circle is of uprights, with- 
out imposts, vaiying still more in stxe than those of the 
outer circle. It has been asserted that these Stones are 
merely composition ; but, upon a minute examinatiott 
by persons well acquainted with the science of minera- 
logy, their species are distinctly proved. 

** Thou noblest monument of Albion's isle. 
Whether by Merlin's aid, from Scythia'« shore. 
To Amber's fatal plain, Pendragon l>or8. 

Huge frame of giant hands the mighty pile, 

T'entomb bis Britons slain by Henguist's guile. 
Or druid, priests, sprinkled with human gure. 
Taught 'mid thy massy maxe their mystic lore : 

Or Danish chiefe, enrich'd with savage spoil. 
To Victory's idol vast, an unhewn shrine, 

Rear'd the rude heap ; or, in thy baliow'd round. 
Repose the kings of Brutus' genuine line ; 

Or here those kings in solemn state were crown'd. 
Studious to trace tby pond'rous origin. 

We muse on many an ancient tale renown'd.' 
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SALISBURY, 

WILTSHIRE. 

THBHotffishing and extensiye cHy of Safisbury derived 
Ha origin from the ruins of Old Sarum, a very strong 
position, at the distance of about a mile from the pre- 
sent city. The ramparts and ditches still remain, exhi- 
biting a most interesting display of ancient fortification ; 
but scarcely a vestige of its mural grandeur is now to be 
seen. The frequent contentions that took place between 
the clergy and the military, induced the former to apply 
to the pope for leave to remove the see to a more com- 
modious and agreeable situation, complaining, among 
other tlHngs, of a most distressing scarcity of water, 
though it is asserted by Hollingshed that the hill abounds 
with wells and springs of sweet water. Mr. King, in his 
'** Munimenta Antiqua" inclines to the same opinion^ 
^' continuing," says he, *' as a city of such dignity so 
long this place affords a decided proof, among others, 
that' the apparent want of water in such situations could 
be no decided objection to such spots being used as per- 
manent habitations ; for here dwelt a multitude through- 
out many ages, till a civilization and ideas of freedom 
Increased. In the time of Henry III. the desire of avoid- 
ing the oppression and insults of the proud garrison 
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■b«vt, ntUier than the want of water, InAoced the lir- 
habitantt to remore to the open pUin •'beneath, where 
bishop Poore began to build for tham the present magnl^ 
flcent church of Salisbury $ and to this place even the 
ytry stones and rubbish of Old Sarum where, bydegprees, 
conveyed, as the remains of Babylon were to Bagdat, 
and tfanse-of Memphis to Cairo." In proof of theinio-> 
lence of the soldiery to the religious of Old Sarum, Jjt^ 
land says, ** That the castellanes upon a time prohibited 
them cumming from procession and rogation to re-enter 
the town." 

The city of Salisbury is plentifully watered by a fine 
stream which is carried in channels through the streets, 
contributing to the cleanliness «nd health of the inha- 
bitants. The houses are principally of brick, built with* 
out much regard to uniformity. 

Some very handsome shops present themselves in 
the larger streets ; in these may be teen a choice exhibi- 
tion of cutleiy goods, for the manufactory of which this 
place is famous. The other articles manufactured here 
are woollen serges, kerseymeres, figured <cloths for waist- 
coats, and line flannels, though the woollen trade has 
suffered considerably during the present war. 

Salisbuiy contains three parish churches besides the 
cathedral. St. Thomas's stands on the west side of the 
market-place ; it was built as a chisel of ease to the ca- 
thedral about the year 1S40 ; its length is ISO feet, and 
its breadth seven^, including a body^ two aisles, three 



lAteceby Hid a Tettry-room : it was dedicated to flt. 
Thomag-i-Becket» by bishop Bin^haoBf whose fond at> 
te^uaent to that turbulent priest was the cause of Its 
erection^ it being intended to commemorate his supposed 
martyrdom. On the outer wall of this church at the 
west end is a curious wooden monument, representing 
Abraham offering up his Son Isaac, Jacob's Dream, and 
his Bargain about the striped and ringed Cattle : beneath 
is this inscription—*' Here under lieth the body of Hum- 
phrey Beckham, who died the Sd of Feb. anno 1671, 
agtd 88. His •^ work." By this it appears, that the 
artist .Was so w^ll pleased with his performance, misera- 
ble as it is, that he desired no other memorial to record 
his fame. The church of St. Edmund's is a handsome 
structure, with a tower ornamented with four pinnacles $ 
this was founded in IS68 by Walter de la Wyle, bishop 
of Sarum ; it stands on the north-east corner of the city. 
On the north side of this church was a painted window, 
the destruction of which by Henry Sherfield, esq. in the 
trme of archbishop Laud, occasioned a process in the 
star-chamber ; by its sentence he was compelled to pay 
a fine of £600, and acknowledge his offence before the 
bishop of the diocese. In the chancel of St. Edmund's 
is the family vault of the descendants of sir Wadham 
V^li^dham. The churchyard is planted with rows of 
Hme trees, which shade the four sides of the burial- 
ground. 

This spot is supposed to have been the scene of a 
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■atf^intffy bittle, tongbt between Cynric laag of the 
West Saxont and the Britons^ when the Utter were de- 
feated with preat slaughter, and compelled to snrrender 
the important fortress of Old Sarum. In the year IITI, 
the mouldering bones of nearly thirty bodies, several 
pike heads, a large iron sword, and sereral other warlike 
implements were found here. This circumstance gives 
weight to the above-named supposition, and in comme- 
moration of these particulars, Mr. Windham caused an 
urn to be erected near the plaee, with an appropriate 
Latin inscription. 

The church of St. Martin is upon the outskirts of 
the town ; the period of its erection is not clearly known. 
Near it are some remains of the foss, which in former 
times defended the citv. 

The council-house, which is situated in the south- 
east comer of the market-place, is a handsome struc- 
ture ; it was erected by Jacob, earl of Radnor, about 
twenty years ago. 

At a short distance from the council-house is a cros8> 
of an hexagonal form, having a roof, which serves for a 
shelter for the country people, who bring butter, poul- 
try, and vegetables to market. 

The pride of Salisbury is its cathedral, which is per- 
haps the most elegant in form and proportion of any in 
England. It contains many curious monuments. Among 
them is one to the memory of William de Clifford, the 
son of Henry II, by Fair Rosamond. 
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ANCIENT POUCH, SALISBURY, , 

WILTS. 

4 - ^ 

This elegant remnant of Gothic architecture is supposed, 
prig)nally, to have been part of a cross erected in Old 
8aruni> most probably of two or three stories, as was 
lisual in structures of that description. 
' •'■ . Alter its removal fioni the old city, it seems to have 
been abridged of its upper works, and lowered- to the 
l^asement stoiy, for the purpose of adapting it as a porch 
to bishop Poer's new edifice. Thus miserably truncated, 
it was covered with a flat roof of lead; and in that 
state served as a north vestibule to the present cathe- 
dral upwards of 500 years ; but when, in consequence 
of some modern arrangement in that venerable pile, it 
-was thought necessary to shut up the entrance which it 
formed part of, this, then useless excrescence, was, with 
the consent of the dean and ehapter, presented to H. P. 
"Wyndham, esq. of the college in Salisbury, who, with 
that fine taste that knows how to appreciate such curious 
monuments of antiquity, has given it a place in his 
beautiful grounds, and, by that means, has preserved 
from ruin, a most exquisite specimen of the purest 
early Gothic, which otherwise would inevitably have 
long since been OT«rwhelmed with the rubbishy to which 



ANCIENT PORCB4 SALISBURY. 

similar relics, too often wantonly in the rag;e for innova- 
tion, and almost always without any good reason, £&- 
membeced from our veneraUe cathedrals and monastic 
buildingSy are most shamefully oonrig^ed. 

The spire it terminales in> as well as all the lesser 
ornaments, are of Mr. Wyndham's judicious addition, 
being fragments preserved, and happily selscted from the 
wreck of such parts of the cathedral as were sacriftoed 
to the style of reparation it underwent abont fifty yews 
ago, near the time when the present fortanate pontaoB 
was given to the eacoBamunioated suljeet of the aocom* 
panying Plate. 
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6t. JOHN'S CHURCH, DBVIZBS^ 

WtLTSBIRE. 

DstriZBS is a popoloos town in Wiltohire, distant eiglitj- 
seven miles and a half from London, and probably derives 
Its name from the latin word devisM, sig^nifying division, 
a name supposed to liave been conferred on this town 
from Its bein^ anciently divided between the kin^ and 
Irfsfaop of Salisbury : it is a town of ^reat antiquity, and 
asserted by Dr. Stukely to have been the Punctuobice of 
Ravennus. T\x6 Romans enclosed it with a vaUum and 
ditch, in the last of which the inhabitants have made a 
road almost round Uie town ; but in many places both tha 
ditch and vidlum are still visible ; they took in the eas« 
tie, which was a Roman work, erected in a fine situation : 
it was well fortified by nature ; and in after times ren» 
dcred nearly impregnable by Roger, bishop of Salis* 
bury, although it is now destroyed. Many Roman re* 
asains, consisting principally of pottery and eoins, have 
been found here ; and not far from the town, under the 
ruins of an ancient building inclosed with Roman brick, 
several brass statues of heathen deities were discovered, 
supposed to have been there deposited in the early Roman 
times. 

At Devises are two churches. The Church of St. 



ST. JOHN'S eHUKCH, DETIZBS. 

John*! exbibiU a fine ipeeimen of the Norman style of 
arehitecCofe in its tower and in some of its internal de- 
contioos,} the lower parts haive been mneh altered since 
the first erection of the Omrch, and from the form of 
the arches and ornaments^ appeac to have been added 
about the reign of Henry IV. 

0eviaes is a corporate borough^ oonsistinc of a 
mayory recorder, ten msi^trates, and twenty-four com- 
mon councilmen, who have the liberty of making what 
jiiJimber of burgesses they please, all of whom have the 
ri|;fat of voting for members of parliament. 

. The principal manufactures of Devizes are serges, 
' kerseymeres, and broad cloths ; the latter branches afford 
employment to upwards of 1000 persons. 
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Bedwin Chorcb is of comideral^le mfi^Undf^ and of tbe 
collegiate form ; though its origiu 19 not of early date, it 
possesses some siBgolarities wh|ch atti^ct th^ atteotioa 
of the envious. The arches tbroughoot tbe building are 
of the pointed form and plains but those above the win- 
dows on tbe inside are loaded with the zigzag moulding? 
the pillars forming the nave and choir are clastered. At 
the intersection of the transcepts rises a plain massive 
tower. On the south side of the church are fly-buttresses 
to svpport the roof. On tbe north side the entrance is 
tbroogh a handsome and highly-enricbed porch of wood. 
Bear which -is tbe Cross* of which the annexed Print is a 
representation. The shaft is octanj^lar and elegantly 
Jbrmcdi ssraMaatcd with a large diamond-wrought stone; 
its lower part is strengthened by tw* tiers of small abut- 
ments : it stands upon a deep basement ascendeil t* by 
three steps. These Crosses, many of which still remain 
ID various parts of the kingdom, were erected, some of 
them for boundaries of property, parishes, and sane- 
.tfiary | others commemorated battles, murders, and other 
/ktal occurrences; but they were principally intended 
for devotional purposes* and are commonly seen near 



C1108S ni BB0WIV CBVftCHTARO* 

churches, or ia the crossways leading thereto, where 
they were undoubtedly regarded with idolatrous adora- 
tion. In an instrument dated Noveihber the SStb, 1449, 
relating: to the churchyard of St. Mary Magdalen, In 
Milk Street, London, it is said, that in a plot of ** voide 
grounde," on the west side of that street, there ** stpde 
a crosse of the height of a man or more, and that the 
flame crosse was worshipped by the parisshens there as 
crosses be jfommonly worshipped in other chirch^yardw.^' 
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SlK)(jft*dN CHUfeCHt^ 
friLTS. 

"f fife piMk atkia^h bt^tbixtUih, ift Wiltftteftf, U a band^ 
iotae Gbthie btilldli^, WiC!b & tower ait th6 west end, but 
luid tio p^cnlia^ daitti dn the iidtice of tbe antiquaiy» 
^th fesp^ct to its age or its archltectuie, from any thing 
H6kti boast to possess eitber within or without. 

As the fiaaul'oleum ot l^toiirbe&d^ it contains liome 
ttioDiUinents of the St6urton fatnilyy its former possessors^, 
and since of the family of Hoare^ their successors in the 
possession, particularly a most beautiful marble sarco- 
phagusy to the memory of the late lady Hoase. 

For the traveller and the draftsman it cannot fail to- 
have attractions,, as it forma, a most picturesque ap-^ 
pendage to the charming grounds of Stourhead, when 
grouped with the inn and Ihe other houses of the yillage.. 

The houses, from being almost all: inhabited by sir 
Richard Hoare^s married, servants, wear a neatness of 
appearance rarely to be met with in any other part of 
the kingdom.; a striking ]^roof of the refinement and 
taste which ever assocdate with, the worthy baronet. The- 
fironts of tkfe houses are covered with roses, jessamines,, 
and various sorts of climatis, producing a most gay 
and pleasing effect, and nothing sordid or vulgar meetsi 
the eye any where*. 



•TODRTON CBUECV. 

A little to the north-west of the Church, and seen 
Arom it, within^ but just on the verge of, the gardens, 
stands the cross formerly belonging to the city of Bristol, 
and purchased of that corporation by the late H. Hoare, 
esq. It is one of the most delicate relics of that species 
of architecture, and is adorned with the statues of many 
of the kings and queens of England, benefoctors to that 
city. Its height is thirty-nine feet six inches, and is ter- 
minated by a gilt ball, which catching the eye through 
the foliage of the larch and other trees, by which it is 
surrounded, becomes a striking object on entering Stour- 
ton, with which it is so judiciously connected, as to ap- 
pear to have been originally constructed for the village. 
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STOUHHEAD, 

WILTS. 

The spot from wUcfa this View was taken is to the west- 
ward of the gardens, or more ornamental gprounds of 
Stourhead, on the descent of the road leading tb the 
convent and Alfred's tower; at no great distance from 
the very heautifiil cottage of the reverend Mr. Partridge, 
curate of Stourton, where suddenly a most delightful and 
extensive landscape bursts upon the eye, that here has 
room to traverse over great inequalities of surface, clothed 
.with majestic woods, happily broken in the first distance 
by some picturesque cottages, interspersed with trees ; 
in the second by the conical hill that rises in the 
centre, covered with the noblest growth of larch and 
«very species of the fir tribe, intermixed with other 
deciduous forest-trees; embosomed on one side of which 
the convent stands, the prospect terminating in Alfred's 
stately tower, which here intervenes with great effect, to 
vary the straight line of the horizon. 

This appropriate building'was erected by the late 
Henry Hoare, esq. grandfather of the present baronet, 
to commemorate the spot where it is said that great mo- 
narch, Alfred, successfully erected his standard against 
the DaneS; when be shewed himself to his longing suh* 

F 



8T0URHSAO. 

"JeeUf aittr be bad profited by bU tempomy disappear- 
anoe and dUgnisey and is to tbis ixj called King's SetUe 
JliU. 

Tbe tower is triangular, «nd near 800 feet bigfa, and 
bas> in a niche over the eniCrance, a fine statue of the 
illustrions character to which it is dedicated. From its 
niBunit jrtm conuaand one qf t)M imft e^DsiTct tiewa 
^ tbe )uagdcim, 
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THE PANTHEON, STOtTRHEAD, 

WILTS. 

Thb view Hiat this Plate represents, is, periiaps, ene of 
the ridiest and most beautiful in the whole grounds of 
Stourhead, as it involves not only wood and water finel;|f 
dispoaed of, but likewise a very superb bulling on the 
model of the pantheon at Rome ; and most happily placed 
«a a gentile rising dbove the margin of the transparent 
mirror of the lake, here at its broadest expanse, and al- 
most filling the area within the amphitheatre of hills that 
endrcle it, whose sidea display a most magnificent doth- 
log of every species of growth the fi>rest can yield. 

The building is of course a rotundo like that which it 
professes to imitate, thirty-six feet in diameter, and light- 
ed from the dome ; nor is it only its external that is so 
much to be admired, whether we regard its position or 
architecture ; but, th% internal and its contents are 
equally entitled to notice, its niches being replenished 
with some of the finest works of the sculptor's hand. 
Among the principal figures that adorn it, is a most ele- 
gant antique marble statue of Livia Augusta, in the cha- 
racter of Cei«s, and a Flora and Hercules, from the chisel 
of Rysbrack, the most finished specimens of his art. 

A walk that is conducted above the sloping margin of 

9% 



THB PANTHBONy 8T0VRHBAD. 

the lake, and continued all the way round, receives you 
at the foot of the hill which you descend from the upper 
IpDunds immediately about the hoose, and leads you to 
this magnificent object ; or, if you wish to avoid such de- 
li^^htful circuity, a boat, always ready, ferries you over. 
When you arrive at this lovely spot, the opposite side 
presents scenes that amply repay you for shifting your 
ground. The temple of Flora, embosomed in a clump of 
lofty trees, exactly fronts it; an edifice that does great 
honour to the taste of the designer; through a little hol- 
low, to the right of which, the eye, insinuating itself, 
catches a very picturesque, but partial, view of the churchy 
the village, and the so justly admired cross, and sweepinjgp 
round still in a northerly direction to the right, is arrest" 
ed by another noble building on the brow of a hill, tiuit 
forms the northern boundary of the lake, the temple of 
the sun, on the model of that at Balbec. 
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PETER'S PUMP, STOURHEADi 

80MER8ETSBXME, 

Tan beautiful little stracture, situate ia the grounds, of 
sir R. C. Hoare, bart. formerly ending in a cross, onc» 
stood near the churchyard of St. Peter^s, in the city of 
Bristol, exactly opposite to an almshouse, now destroyed, 
inrhlch was built by Robert Aldworth, and there served to 
point out the well of St. Edith, remarkable for its fine 
water, as in its present translation it does the source of 
the Stour, which rose from six wells, borne as the badge of 
their house by the Stourton family, than which no heraldic 
bearing perhaps can shew so singular and characteristic 
an origin. 

Bristol, at the period this was removed, seems to 
have contracted an inveterate enmity to all the ancient 
relics of architecture that had any allusion to the cross, 
as if , by so doing, it gave the best proof of having to- 
tally abjured Romish errors, and consigned all its Po- 
pish lumber to Stourhead, where it has been adopted 
with great taste, without any suspicion of heresy. 

This very appropriate little building, first raised to 
give notoriety to a fountain, and here applied to the 
same use, stands in a lonely hollow, the commence- 
ment of one of the principal vallies, the so much>a4- 



PBTBR*8 PCMP^ tTOURBEAD. 

tceneiy of Stourhead is compoied of^ from which 
the brilliant Stoat luttes, and a little below expands 
into a noble lake, in whose ciTstal' mirror those classi- 
cal buildings tho Pantheon and the Temple of Flora, 
that ornament its banks with the richly variegated land- 
scape are reflected, its waters, till they are lost in the 
ocean, through all their course, contlnoifig to be the 
property of the possessor of the Fountain, whence 
they take their rise. 
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CROSS AT STEEPLE ASHTON, 

WILTS. 

Stebpls AsHTaN, in the hundred of Worwelsdown, aibottt 
two miles south east from Trowbridge, is a small village 
eomposeh of straggling cottages and a few respectable 
houses; its general appearance is rendered extremely 
picturesque by the number of trees that are in its t^cinity. 
The living is a vicarage, and, from some peculiar circunH 
stance, the incun^bent must be an unmarried man. Th« 
church is an elegant structure, and, from its magnitude, 
has the appearance of a cathedral : the most beautifiil 
and simple style of English architecture prevails through* 
out ; and its interior cleanliness is highly creditable to the 
present vicar, who is inde&tigable in his attention to this 
particular. The market-cross |s erected upon a large 
square basement, ascended to by three steps ; the shaft 
is round, its upper part terminated by square mouldings 
supporting a sun-dial: this termination is probably an 
addition of comparatively modern date. 

Mr. Charles Clarke, fellow of the Antiquarian Society, 
in his letters on ancient crosses, published in the Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Great Britain, says, " Crosses 
were well-known appendages and ornaments of every 
market-place, and were frequently supported on an ar- 



CROSS AT STEEPLE A8HT0N. 

cade, which served to shelter the sellers of small oommo- 
dities. Of this kind I recollect one at Maidstone, in 
Kent, built of oak, and I think there were others at 
Milton and Feversham. In some other towns in jtfaat 
county the spots in their markets, so occupied formerly, 
yet retain the name of the Cross ; that at Abingdon 
stood in the middle of the market-place, and was, as 
reported, built in the time of king Henry VI. by the fra- 
ternity of St. Cross. The city cross at Winchester served 
also for the same use, and is called the Butter Cross, from 
retailers of that article taking their station near it, before 
the new marketphouse was built in 1778. It is also given 
as a Specimen of the architecture of the reign of Henry VI.. 
When the strongly religious bias of our ancestors is con> 
sidered, with the evident fondness they had for this me- 
morial of Christianity, which they made the ensign of 
every virtue, it must be easy to account for placing it in 
the centre of business, where so many dishonesties were 
most likely to be put in practice.*' 
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TROWBRIDGE, 

rriLTSBIRB. 

Trouvbridoe is a market town, and is worthy of the 
notice of the antiquary principally on account of its 
churchy which is esteemed peculiarly elegant and light ; 
it consists of a nave, chancel, and side aisles, and ap- 
pears to have been erected about the latter end of the 
reign of Henry VI. or the early part of Edward IV. 
The western entrance is surmounted by a veiy elevated 
spire. 

Trowbridge is distant from London 101 miles, ten 
from Devises, and twenty-four from Marlborough. The 
market is held on a Saturday, and Is generally well sup- 
plied, and well attended* The prindpal manufactures 
carried on here are for broad cloths and kerseymeres^ 
aod as these manufactures are on the increase, Trow- 
bridge appears to improve in opulence and respecta- 
bility. 

The river Were flows through a portion of the town, 
and gives beauty to the surrounding country ; there is a 
handsome stone bridge over the rivet, near the extremity 
of the town. 

The castle at Trowbridge was formerly a fortress of 
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(TMt ttitiigthy though DOW dettroyed: its walls 
oitremely thick, and it potiened leven towers. Scarcely 
any notice of itoccnis in lustoiy } audits decay has been 
so rapid, and so nearly complete^ that but few traces of 
it are left except its stta^ 
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BRADFORD, 

THBtown of Bradford is situated near tlie middle pf the 
wfstera boundary of the county of Wiltshire, on the 
lyaoks of the Avon. Its name is prdbably derived fjrQin 
the Sa^on Bradenford, or broad ford, irhic|i formerly 
•crossed the water in the place where the bridge has 
since been erected. This bridge consists of nine arches, 
and comipands from itstrentre a prospect of the most bean* 
tifut and romantic scenery. The town is for the most 
pjart bailt upon the declivity of a hill ; many of the 
booses are spacious and elegant, being inhabited by per- 
sons possessioig large capitals in tJie woollen trade : the 
bouses are built of stone, but the streets are narrow aod 
irregular. The church is a large and ancient structure, 
* having windows of painted glass, but so much defi&cedby 
mischievous hands that the designs are scarcely to be as« 
*certained :— depredations of this fsort have, of late been 
very generally lamented, though it must be acknowledged 
that, besides examples of great talent in this species pi 
decoration, many of our church windows displayed an 
absurdity of design, attended with a meanness of execu- 
tion that rendered them unworthy of their situation. The 
church contains several monuments that deserve attention. 
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BHADFORO* 

A nuiober of hamtets are incloded in this vicarage ; 
Weatwood, whicli Is one of them, is a rectory, and ma- 
nages its* own poor. The poor of Bradford are very 
nameroos» and are governed by a general overseer, who 
is elected by houselceepers paying a certain rate: the 
place is for life, with a salary of £500 per annum. The 
health of this class of the community is committed to the 
care of a surgeon, who is allowed by the corporation 
S50 guineas yearly, exclusive of 2s, 6d, for every inocu- 
lation and delivery. Mr. Britton, in his Beauties of 
Wiltshire, observes, that numerous instances of scrofula 
are to be found among the poor at Bradford, which he 
atlributes primarily to the dissoluteness of their habits) 
but, as a collateral cause, mentions the quality of the water 
that is drank, most of which is impregnated with fixed 
air and magnesia. 

Near the church is a charity-school for the education 
of sixty-five children, supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions and donations. At the west end of the town is an alms- 
house, founded by Johii Hall, esq. the last of a family 
that bad resided at Bradford from the time of Edward I. 
This town is remarkable for its woollen manufactory, 
which is the largest of any in the county ; but, owing to the 
introduction of machinery, fewer hands are employed than 
formerly, and a great number of the labourers have been 
induced to seek for other means of subsistence.' 

<* The manufactories of Bradford," says Mr. Britton, 
" are almost wholly confined to the clothing irade; it is 
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BEADFORD. 

the largest and most regular in its maoufacture of anjr ia 
Wilts, perliaps in the kingdom ; one roanufjftctory alone 
employs, from |000 to l&QO persons. . The inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in the making of fine broad cloths | 
.from ten to 12,000 pieces being sent away aunoally. A 
few clergy, or ladies cloths, are made here, and also 
some kerseymeres and fancy pieces ; but the.manofacture 
of these articles is carried to a much greater extent in the 
neighbouring town of Trowbridge. 

** The first stage the wool goes through is, trying; 
this is performed by women. They cut off the pitch, and 
cleanse the wool from all kinds of hair and impurities. 
The next stage, it is scowered in a hot lye, made of urine 
and water; pearl-ashes are sometimes used, but urine is 
preferable. It is then well washed in the river, near the 
dye-house, where buckets are placed for the purpose*. 
The next day it is dyed, and the day after washed,, by 
some ; others let it remain in the liquor it is dyed in a day. 
longer, that the colours may be firm, and the wool more- 
hollow, not being thrown out of the furnace too hot. It 
is then dried, picked, (by women) and weighed, in order 
to ascertain the waste. Afterwards it is oiled with Galli- 
poli oil, scribbled, carded, slabed, and spun. From the 
spinner, it is sent to the weaver, who steeps the chain iu 
a size made of glue, dries it, and has it spnied by women. 
In the next stage, it is warped to the desired length, and 
the sheet, or abb, dipped in water, for a boy, who 
winds it on bobbins, to supply the shuttle. It h then 
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wove, brayed, burled, mllledy tpaled, dmwa, 
fli fbr tbe cooMnner. 

** The oomber of liaiid« employed, men, iroveir, 
add ehildren, fe very great, notwUbsiandiog tbe flivav- 
tage of ma'cbloery. A penoik ikiaUag tea dotbt weekly, 
employs fVom ISO to 150 p^pAe of every deserfptloa. In 
tliU town, thfe mraiber of clotliiers ta between sixty aad 
leventy, each hobte mamiAivtarliis to the ezteat of ito 
capital/' 
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tEADEN FONT, AVEBURY^ CHUHCH, 

WonT%' made o# keacl^ aie sofipoted' lo> be^of Mg^li sutl* 
qttffty, and are iwvy mraly to be^ m%t witll. Iti tiiis 
country only five- are Hbowo to- be i» ezisleoce-HHie at 
Brooklandy in Kent $ at Dorchester, in Oxfordshire $ at 
Wareham, in Dorsetshire f at Walmsford^ in Nortbamp* 
tonsbire; and that at Avebary, in Wiltshire, as repre* 
sented on the annexed Plate, This Fon^ which is ele- 
vated on a basement of stone,. Is circular, and enriched 
round its upper compartment with a scroll, nearly resem* 
bllng that which is frequently used in Grecian architect 
ture f below the scroll are twenty-two pillars, supporting; 
intersecting circular arches ; the bases of the pillars rest 
upon a fillet which surrounds the Font. 

Mr. Stayeley, in his History of Churches, observes^ 
*^ Tiiat the first fonts^ were set up in private bouses ; and^ 
then,, after Christians- recovered from persecution, in safe 
and peacefid times fonts were placed a little distance 
from the church- or oratory; Afterwards they were 
placed in the church porchy. and lastly in the cAurcA 
Itself, as they now stand $ but near the entrance, because- 
this is the sacrainent of initiation, or admittance into 
the church,, and hath ever siDce retained tbe name of 
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/oNf« or fottDtaio* AroB the primitive me of baptiiiog ia 
riven and fouotaliii. And anciently there was bat one 
font in a city, and tiMt la or near the principal charch, 
which use It still cootinned at Pisa* Florence, and other 
cities in Italy. These fonts also were anciently adorned 
with the Images of saints and holy men, to the end that 
inch as were baptiied might afterwards have belbietlMir 
eyes the representations of those persons -eminent for holi* 
and virtue, whose actions they were to imitate.' 
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malMsbury, . 

wilts: 

Thb town of Malinsbary is situated on 'an eminence , 
which is peninsulated by two streams; that unite' to form 
the lower Avon. Being situated on the road from Lon- 
don to Bath and Bristol, the town Was formerly a consi- 
derable thoroughfare, but a neW road having been made 
some years past^ Malmsbury is less frequented than for- 
merly. Though it is at present surpassed by many in 
neatness and elegance of appearance, yet there is reason 
to believe that a few centuries ago, its magnidcent abbey, 
its casUe, and itff fortifications, combined,* wit^ the other 
buildings, to render it equal to any town in the county. 
The arrangement of the principal streets is regular and 
convenient;' The High Street, commencing at the market 
eross, immediately opposite the south front of the abbey, 
passes some way in a straight line, theB„ bending towards 
Hke east, crosses a bridge over the Avon, and termi- 
nates at the extensive building raised by F. Hill, esq., for 
tiie purpose of carrying on the dbtbing manufacture. 
The isolated steeple of the parish dmreh of St. Paul is 
situated at its western termination. The only remaining 
street of importance is one called the Abbey Row, which, 
commencing not far from the west end of the abbey, leads 



MALMSBCJEV, 

throuf^h wett port, dividinc^ at length with two branches; 
one of which terminates in the road to Glooester, and 
the other to Bristol. The Cross is a handsome boikting 
of its kind, supposed to have been erected about the end 
of the fifteenth century. Leland, in his Itineraiy, says, 
" There is a right fidr and costely peace of work in the 
market place, made al of stone, and curiously vaulted 
for poore market folks, to stand dry when rayne cum- 
meth ; there be eight great pillars and eight open arches, 
and the work is eight square ; one great piller in the mid- 
dle beareth up the youlte. The men of the towne made 
this peac9 of work in hominum memoria.' 
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LAYCOCK CROSS, 

WILTSHIRE. 

This Cross is evidently of considerable antiquity, and 
remains nearly in its original state, consistpig of a shaft 
elevated on six tier of steps, and stands near the centre 
of the small town of Laycocic, which is in the hundred of 
Chippenham. Three miles from Corsham house is Lay- 
cock Abbey, belonging to the Shrewsbury family, situ- 
ated at the eastern extremity of the village. The man- 
sion and its acljuncts, from the entrance gate, form a very 
pleasing picture. A Gothic building, with an irreguliir 
but elegant front, situated in a wide and fertile flat, 
planted with venerable trees, among which winds the 
Avon, yet an infant stream, leading its humble waters tp 
the right of the house, under a small old stone bridge, 
with pointed arches, the whole baeked by distant hills 
richly wooded. Here was formerly a nunnery, founded 
by Ela, countess of Salisbury, in 1242. Lay cock Abbey 
still preserves almost entire several members of the ori-v 
giual building, such as its north and east fronts, cloisters, 
chapter house, vestry, with some remains of the church. 
The dormitory also is shewn : according to a tradition 
in the family, one of the nuns condemned to this cheerless 
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abodet ezBipermted to dcspermtion, precipitated bendf 
ftom the parapet, chooiiag liberty or death. 

The dwelliof rooms are neither el^gaot in tiwir form 
Dor In their contents ; a few portraits scattered tiiroagli 
them bring back the lecoHectlon to the ancient renown 
«f the Talbot Ikmily. The hall, howcYcr, is noUe, ad 
worthy ot attention mijcstic la dbnansinns, jnit in in 
^oportions, and ttiii in ill dncorntiont. 
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BRITISH ANTIQUITIES, 

WILTSHIRE. 

The following interesting Letter on British Antiqui- 
ties has been contributed by the Rev. £. Doke, F* A. S. 

"SIRS, " Lake House, Amesbtfiy, Wilts. 

*^ The Urn, of which I have sent you a Drawing 
(vide Plate I.), was found in a Barrow on my estate at 
Lake, near Amesbury, opened by me in the month of Sep* 
tember, 1806. The admeasurement of the diameter of this 
Barrow at the base was forty-eight feet nine inches ; its 
elevation was three feet three inches. The Barrow Is of 
a finely-turned bowl shape, and is composed of vegetable 
earth, talcen off from the surface of the surrounding ground. 
Nearly in its centre was found this Urn, which, for. its 
perfect state and elegance of its contour, when considered 
as an ancient British Urn, may be pronounced fully equal, 
and perhaps superior, to any yet discovered. The men- 
suration of the Urn, and of the fragments of urns (vide 
Plate II.), may be seen by tlie accompanying scale. It 
was placed with its mouth downwards, and, when turned 
up, was found to be filled with human bones, reduced to 
small fragments and ashes by a strong fire. The Urn itself 
appears not to have been strongly baiced, and not impro- 
bably was only hardened by being placed within a sur« 
rounding fire : this supposition maybe supported from the 
circumstance that, wlwn found, it was covered externally 
t\ itb soot. This Barrow contained no other deposit. 
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** You will now ^rmit me to make a few genenl 
obienrationi on th^ Barrows in this part of the iLingdoB, 
and on their contents. — Stomehenge, near this plare, 
whether comldered as an erection for a place of reiigiou 
worship (which is most probable), for acoort of judica- 
ture, for a funereal monument, or for astronomical par- 
poses, which diiTerent hypotheses have been maintaiMd, 
may yet be fully considered, is f^oerally believed, and, 
I think, may be satisfactorily proved to be a constrac- 
tion of the ancient Britons ; and the surroiuidiiig Bar- 
rows may be regarded as the sepulchres of the chief- 
tains, and their families, of this aboriginal iBce. Os 
the opening of some Barrows, very near to Stooeheqge 
itself, by Mr. Cunnington f , chlpplngs of the stones were 
found dispersedly in them, which circumstance most fully 
proves their connection i and the thickly surronndiog 
sepulchral tumuli argue strongly in favour of the hypo« 
thesis, that Stonehenge was erected as a religions place 
of worship. 

*' The contents of these Barrows are very Tarions, 
but no Roman antiquities of any kind are to be found ia 
them $ we may then re|^d the most modem of these tu- 
muli to he of the age of 1800 or 2000 years ; but from their 
great numbers, and apparently greater antiquity of some of 

t " Gccat Qumbcn of the fiarrows have been inveatigHted by my 
IngeDious friedd, Mn CuQQtogton, of Heytesbary, for sir R. C. Hoare, 
wlioitnowengtgCNlitiajBottiotoreatiiig work od tixe Antiquities of 
this coan^.*' 
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tben, and their content*, wImb cenrparad mnth otfccr^. 
U fo iiDpossible i^ coiyectiire the remote period of ihm 
erect ioD of the earliest of tbeat, sioce, if they are^: 
a» w most probable, the sepulchres of the cbleftaios and- 
theie families tOone^ auiny> ceDturies, it is reasonable tor 
suppose, mavt have elapsed betvreen the erection of the 
eariiest and the latest raiaeil« of these tamuli 4 tiiis atiguw 
inent may well iodiiee us to refer their era to the Cehie 
Britons^ a race, whose namiers, Sec. were prohaUy fisof 
divesBe from those of their saecessors^ the Belgtt, who are 
'descril>ed by Cassar and other authors. The Barrows oo*^ 
tain, according as they possess the remains of either sex, 
sepulchral urns, spear-heads of a mixed nietid, stone celts,, 
flint arrow- heads, bone iostruments (v ide Plate III.) bead* 
of amber (vide Plate iy.),jet^ glass, and stone, and many 
other articles. The amber beads were originally, and are 
now internally, wholly of a deep red colour, such as it 
now very difficult, if not impossible, to obtain-; ezteite 
nally, from chemical decomposition arising from moistnve, 
or from some other unknown cause, the mode of the 
agency of which, even were the cause known, it might 
be difficult to explain, the amber has totally lost its co^ 
lonr, and presents to theCye an external opaqne eoating 
of a yellowish colour; this cause, whatever it may be^ 
•pervades in its effect the perforation throughout the bead , 
itsdf« It may not be improper to add, that the figure of 
the bead (Plate IV.) presenting the appearance of the 
divided half of a spherical bead, is entire, being hemi* 

^ E 2 
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spherical only with Its perforation paning throo|(h in m 
cnrve in and oat on In plane aide i when originally 
•trang, the convex side of this species of bead was con- 
sequently placed outwards. The bone instmments and 
the amber beads are represented of their real size. 
As iron is never found, it proves thai tie use of it 
was then unknown; gold ornaments are sometimes, but 
very rarely discovered, and from the great tenuity of 
the plate of this metal, It appears that it was extremely 
scarce amongst them i the plates, of whatever form, whe- 
ther plane or convex, it may be inferred from a slender 
lapping over of the meta) on the under side, were originally 
strengthened by corresponding plates of wood i in one or 
two instances small hollow cones, and globes, of the same 
metal, and like thinness, have been found, and which 
even yet have retained within their cavities strengtbening; 
cones, and bosses, of ebony : these and many other orna- 
ments are too nicely worked to be regarded as having 
been formed by ancient British artists, and may be con- 
sidered as bartered articles from the Phoenicians, or 
some other trading people, among whom the arts had 
made considerable progress, and whose vessels roa^ have 
occasionally visited ihis country. The Urns in gesieral 
appear of a rude form ; some of them have undergone 
the action of strong fire, and others, ft-om the circum- 
stance that apparently they are hardened only by ex- 
posure to the beams of the son, are regarded as the 
more ancient ; in general also, the form of the latter is 
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more rode, and the external ornaments are noC so well 
doDe I the matter of which they are formed, appears 
also to differ; the urns which are well baked, and whose 
external form andomaunents bespeak a more recent form* 
atiott, are made of a parer clay, but the anbaked urns, 
more rude in form and ornaments, and therefore const* 
dered as the more ancient, are formed from a coarser clay, 
much intermingled with small pebbles and- grit* A small 
kind of nrn is also found (denominated by antiqua* 
ries, fur the sake of distinction, drinking cups) which is 
deposited with siLeletons f these are always empty, and 
are generally placed either at (he head or feet of the in* 
terred persons. 

'* You will now allow me to say a few words on the 
formation of the Barrows ; on the manner in which the 
persons, and various articles, interred in them, are depo- 
sited i and on the method of opening them for the purpose 
of investigation. 

** The stratum or vegetable soil in this part of the 
kingdom is thin, covering a very compact and deep stra- 
tum of chalk. The smaller Barrows are generally formed 
of the vegetable earth,, skimmed off from the surface 
of the surrounding ground ; the higher Barrows are for 
the most part increased in height and bulk, by the addi- 
tion of a stratum, of several feet in thickness, of chalk,, 
and are usually surmounted by a thin covering of mould. 
The Barrows vary in height, from que or two to fourteen' 
feet, and are usually of proportionate diameter*. It a|^ 
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|iean, <m the iivestlgatioa of ihe Barrowt, tlurt tbe^de^ 
posit was sonelimM nade io a ci8t» or grave, sank into 
«Im compact cbalk strataiD, wliidi is gcnesrily fonad to 
be aboBt five feet in fengtb, three in breadtli, and one or 
two in depth i in a few -instances, from the visible remains 
of decayed wood aronod the sides of the cists, it is proved, 
that the deposits made in them were enclosed in casetof 
wood f sometimes the deposit appears to have been placed 
on the level superficies of the gronnd, and the Barrow 
mised ceotrically aromid nod over it ; and at other times a 
discovery of the deposit has been made within tlie body 
of the Barrow. More often the hitman bones, ashes, 
and whatever articles accompany them, are found in a 
cist I therefore, in the investigation of a Barrow, ahhoogh 
a deposit may he found in the higher part of it, yet 
the workmen should always proceed down to its floor, to 
idisoover whether or not there be a cist, as discoveries 
have l>een often made both in tlie higher and lower parts 
of the same Barrow. The persons interred have l>eett 
more often burned, and their ashes deposited,, as ^skele- 
tons have not been so often found ; when they are so,, 
sometimes not more than one or two are discovered in a 
Barrow, oftentimes a greater number, but rarely so many 
ms six or eight : they appear to have l>een lain within the 
Barrow in the form of posture in which they died, and no 
particular attention to have been paid as to their relative 
position with the cardinal points ; their bones are more 
or less decayed) according as they are deposited wltfaii^ 
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the moist noold err ^ry dttilk^ ^ntiK^tftoes tliley ftre found 
hi \he laiiftr lo a TenmrkiMy "fine state of preservation, as 
I httveH^Yteral times iseen skftib AiAly entire, wTth tlieir 
teeth oifd eoatnd not futbe least decayed. 

** Their bones ingdn^ral prove, that this early raee of 
nieii was of tlie modern stature, atrd only two Instances 
have occurred to me, tli^t any thhig veVy particular hias 
%elfnoibsetTabIe hi Vhem : ^he iirst Instance was a most sin- 
gular GOttft>rinatiop of the siiuTI of a skeleton fdund In a 
Barrow opened hi tW ycftr l%(tt '; its gresii peculiarity 
-consisted In the veYy short width of the 'osfrdntis'bletWe»fe1i 
the superior margin of the ot^ifs of the eyips add th^ co* 
ronal suture, so that, from the very hfgh relati«^e situa- 
tion of the eyes, this persioh in his life-time must have ap- 
peared to have little or no forehead ; the tower vertebra 
of the back bone, or the os cocty^is, of the same skeleton, 
-■^as also protruded backwards to a very extraordinary 
tk^^^tee: the oth^r instance occurred in a Barrow opened 
last nttmer, in which several vertebne of the backbond 
ofa skeleton were shigularly conjoined by an ossification ; 
tbebotfes'of this skeleton were also of an nmisoat sizie. 

*' The only appearance of system to be found on th6 
investigation of these sepulchral tumuli is the fact, that the 
deposit is invariably made in the cetttK of the circiiihfe- 
renoe, so that a perpendicular shaft sank flrilm the apex, or 
Supreme point, of the Barrow^ and of a size proportionate 
to that of the Barrow, rarely flalto -of bringing to light 
Hs toDtents. 



" There are ofleii fbuud dltpenedly \n tbe Barrsiw 
bDDM oranlDiali.incbMfnsBieDtaaritagi' bonH, hdna' 
teeth, fowli' bouei, ftc. thne are fbupd la (mail qaantitia 
tmly, and are probably Mmereniflai of animalaiacriliixi) 
to the oiBoet of the dcAlsct . at the time of iotermeal. I 
bave in my poneHlan lome fragiiieDti of itag;i' borai 
faawl In a Bartow opened by me in IBM, of to large a 
llse, that they mnt baie bcloogtd to loiDe ipeciei oov 
extiDCl to tbeve Ulandi, probably ibe moote deer. 

" I muitDDw canehide tbii Iobi; letter wllh obterriig, 
in anwer totbote { Khourge the iDnlillly of ImeMigA- 
tiou of thli nature, that, allhougli inch rcsesTcbn froim 
Ibe detached nalnre oftbe docomcnti cannDl be made the 
baiii of lytlem, yet tbej dlicoTer to a* the alate oF Ibc 
■Tit BiDODgit a people Inbablliilf our country at a very 
reraote period, and develope to w the mudeiof sepallare 
nadenteof by them t altJecti,lheBttainmeotof the know- 
ledge of which hnirely loiereiilng to an ioquiaitiTe inliid, 
which i* niually more gratified In Ita acqniBiliaa of the 
dUcoTCty of facU before cucroanded with difficnltie>, pre- 
■enilng effbclual Impedinienit to ciplaoatian, occnyeloptd 
lolhe mitt* of lime, 

'■ Yoan, Ac. EDWARD DUKE." 
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ANCIENT KNIFE HANDLE, LAKE, 

WILTSHIRE. 

TtfB estate and manor of Lake is situated in the small 
parish of Wilsford and 'Lake, near Amesbury, and is the 
property of* the rev. Edward Dnke. The house is a beau- 
tiful specimen of the style of architecture used in the 
reign of Elizabeth, which is generally supposed 'to have 
been adopted in complimeitt to her, as partiCking of the 
shape of the initials of her name. On the downs at- 
tached 'to the estate afe many barrows, which having 
been investigated were found to contain a great variety 
of British antiquities. 

In the year 1770, an accidental discovery was made 

-of a deposit of silver coin within a bank behind the gar- 

'den wall of Lake house; the coins were sixty«seven in 

number, and of the reigns of Henry V. and Richard III, 

they were placed loosely on eax:h other in piles, and 

covered with the earth ; and a1x>ut the same period, 

'e^hteen shillings of the reign of Elizabeth were found 

' beneath the roots of a large tree, which was blown down 

on tiie estate; by whom, or on what occasion such a 

• deposit was made, it is useless to conjecture. 

In the month of June in the present year, 1811, as 
4k servant was iX work near the above- mentioned wall. 




AN cinr nniB hamduu 



lie fimnd the cariooi end enticpie ertidey which Is 
pretented In the Plete of its reel sise, end consists of 
two figures* e werrior end e lemele ; it wee probebiy the 
heft of e smell knife or degger, end is now used by its 
owner es the liendle of e penknife, e blede heving been 
eiBzed to it. This curious ertide is mede of bress, 
and considering its greet entiquity, is in good preserve 
eHon ; the festures of the figures ere the perts mostly 
injured by weer ; Uie femele holds in the right bend e 
■msll beg or purse, the custom of cenying which fell 
into disuse in the deys of Elieslieth. This encient heft 
is however most likely of en ege considerebly enterior to 
her reign, end from the costume in generel, and the 
simple cross hilt of the sword attached to the warrior's 
side, it may not ui^fustly claim a date ooeval with the 
erusades. 
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BATH ABBEY CHURCH, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

FuLLSR has given the foliowing quaint account of the 
ori^n and history of this fabric. ** It was be^n by 
Oliver King, bishop of this diocese, in the reign of 
Henry VII. and the \?est end iqost curiously cut and 
carved with angels climbing up a ladder to heaven : but 
the bishop dipd before the finishing thereof. His death 
obstructed this structure so, that it stood a long time 
neglected, which gave occasion to one br two to write on 
the Church wall, with charcoal, 

* O Church, I wail thy woful plight! 

* Whom King nor Cardinal, Clark nor Knight, 

* Have yet restored to ancient right,* 

Alluding herein to bishop King, who began it, and his 
four successors in thirty-five years — ^viz. cardinals Adrian 
and Wolsey, bishop Clark and bishop Knight, contri-' 
buting nothing to the effectual finishing thereof. The 
decay and almost ruin thereof followed, when it felt the 
hammers which knocked down all abbies. True it is, the 
commissioners proffered to sell the Church to the towns- 
taen under 600 marks, but the townsmen fearing if the/ 



BATH ABBEY CHUSCH. 
« 

bouf^bt it 80 cbeap, to be thougbt to coien tbe kinp» fcr 
that the purchase mi^ht come under the compass of 
concealed laodsa, refi^s^ thft p^ffec ^ereupon, the 
glass, iron, bells, and lead, which last amounted alone 
to 480 tons, provided^ for the finishing thereof, were 
sold, and sent over beyond the seas, if a shipwreck (as 
some report met them not on the way. For the re- 
pairijog thereof collections were maule all over tbe land, 
in the reign of queen Eliisabetb, tbough inconsiderable: 
catlier in theinselveSy or through tbe corruptions of 
others, only bonest JSfr. Billet (whom I tajice to be the. 
i^a^e of bim who w^ designed to be the executor of the 
will, of WilU^m Cecijllord Burleigh) disbursed good sum* 
tp the repairing thereof, anda stranger, uxider a feigned 
name, took the confidence then to play, the poet and 
prophet on this structure* 

' B^ blithe, fair Kircky when Hempe is. past, 

* Thine Olive, that ill winds did blast, 

* Shall flourish green for age to last/ 

*< ^y Hempe understand Hency. VIII. Edward V|r 
queen Mary, kipg Phillip, and queen Elizabeth. Tbe 
author, I suspect, bfid a^ imang of thp caskg and being 
parcel popish, expected the finishing of this Church, at. 
tiip return of their religion; but his predict^oawas.ve* 
rifi^ in, a better sense, w)ien, tb^, Cbprcb. w^ Q|U9bf4. 
1^ Jmnea M/?nta£^e, l^bop of this see." 



COLSTON'S SCHOOL, BRISTOL, 
someAsetshiee. 

This building is erected on the site of the Carmelite 
priory, as is proved -by several very ancient arches of 
that building being still extant. . This friary was of large 
extent, occupying all the ground from the Red Lodge 
and garden, down the hill, to St. Augustine's Back, now 
Mr. Edward Colston's School, and was bounded by Pipe 
Lane on the west, and Steep Street on the east. It was 
purchased at the dissolution by the corporation of. the 
city, who afterwards, 10th Elizabeth, sold the site 
to Thomas Chester, esq. The 20th Elisabeth it was 
in the possession of sir John Young, whose son and 
heir, Robert Young, of Haselborough, in the county 
of Wilts, sold this house, 88th March 1599, then 
newly built, and occupied by sir John Young's' widow, 
to Nicholas Strangeways, of Bradly, in the county of 
Gloucester, esq. Queen Elizabeth, on coming to Bris- 
tol, kept her court and held a council at this house; 
and it was the usual residence of the nobility visiting 
this city. In 1648 it was inhabited by sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, and was offered by him for entertaining the 
marquis of Heitford here at that time. It was after- 
wards purchased by Mr. Lane, and converted into a 



COLSTON'S SCHOOL, BEI8T0L. 

sugar-house, and occupied as such till the pious and 
charitable Mr. Colston, in the year 1708, bought it, to 
erect a School for a master, two ushers, and 100 boys, 
to be clothed, maintained, and instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, from seven until fourteen 
years of age, when they are to be placed out appren- 
tices, he allowing jf 10 to each at their going out. 

The expense of erecting and endowing this School, 
completely finished by him in his life-time, was 
i£40,000. l*he estates, in land and ground-rents, he 
gave for endowing it, produced then j^lSlS : 15 : 6 
pw annum f and the chaige of fitting up the Scho<d 
and dwelling-house, &c. amounted to about £llfiOO. 
Out of the estate a clergyman is to be paid j^lO per 
iMMttm, for instructini^ the boys in the church cate- 
chism. He also gave, at his death, to continue twelve 
years after it, j^lOO per annurUf either to those who 
had been apprenticed from the hospital of St. Augus- 
tine's Back, or for the apprenticing of boys from 
Temple's school, by ten pounds each, the charge about 
nfflSOO. 
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REDCLIPF CHURCH, BRISTOL/ 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

According to the ancient chronicles of Bristol, a Church 
was standing upon this site prior to the year 1807, which, 
tending to ruin, was taken down, and the present struc- 
ture, to the honour of the Blessed Viigin,. began by 
sir Simon de Burton, about the year 1894, who dying be- 
fore its completion, the work was carried on by William 
Cannynges, who gave lands to repair it for ever. This 
William Cannynges was six times mayor of Bristol, and 
lived till the year 1396, at which time the Church was 
probably finished. But this structure, erected at so 
much cost, suffered great damage by lightning in 1445 : 
the lofty spire was thrown down, and falling upon the 
body of the Church, injured it so- much that it ap- 
peared almost ruinous. The Church weis afterwards re- 
paired by the successors of the abovenamed William, 
who observed nearly the original plan in rebuilding and 
repairing, though the south aisle, where the mischief 
fell heaviest, is rebuilt, with a more elevated arch and in 
a lighter style than the north ; there is also a diflDsreuce 
between the windows of the two aisles. 

This Church has received the approbation and ap- 
plause of the best judges of architecture : though larfc- 



ftsocurv CHomctty bbisto^ 

and spacious, it lias a light and airy appearance ; the 
pillars supporting the roof are neat and slender, and the 
whole snfQfisQtly ornaoseptedy yet not erovded with 
little parts and mean decorations. The roof, being a 
solid arch of freestone, is lofty and grand: it is adorned, 
at the intersection of the ribs of the several little arches, 
with curious twists and knots, scarcely two of which 
are alike. Over this roof is one of wood, supporting 
the exterior covering of lead. 

The Church is built on a red sandy rock, or cliff, 
flront which it derives its name. The ascent to. thi» 
stately structure, on the north-west side, is by steps, 
most of them being eighteen feet long, sufficient to ad- 
mit twelve men abreast : they were new laid with Pur- 
beck stone, in 1753, and ornamented with a rail and 
a handsome balustrade of freestone; as is also the 
western side of the Churchyard. The whole building is 
in lenglli, including the Lady Chapel, SS& feet, and 
from north to south of the great cross aisles is 117 feet : 
the breadth of the cross aisles is forty-four feet. The 
roof is supported by twelve pillars on each side of 
the body of the Church, and eight on each side of the 
cross aisles. The workmanship throughout is so exqui- 
site, that it may be esteemed one of the most elegant 
parish churches in England. The tower is in height 
about 14S feet, being an excellent landmark for the 
neighbouring parts : it contains eight bells, cast in 1762. 
7h« entrance to the church i» oo^ the west, through 
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ftkbCtlFF CklCKcWy BRISTOL. 

a dbor eig^ht tieiet bitoad and twelre in height^ ascended 
to by a fUg:ht of 8te][>8. On entering, the view is very 
^^r^md and impressive^ the long eitenit of the body oJF 
the Church appearing still more protracted by the height 
and slenderness of the pillars. There are two lesser 
dboffe, one on the liorth the other on the south side of 
the Churcti : over each is a large porch, with a room 
abov^. The north door was designed to be the grand 
entrance, beings full of niches for figures. Here was 
fbmierly an image of the Virgin, decorated with a 
*• fyne clothe, with frynge, to cover her." 

In the year 1709 the Church was new pewed, and 

otherwise beautified, at which time the altar-piece was 

taKen down and a new one erected, ornamented with 

curious paintings, representing Atoses with his rod^ 

Aaroh ih Ws robes, St. Peter and St. Paul, with other 

decorations. In 1757, the altar being repaired, three 

fine paintings were put up, executed by Hogarth : the 

middle piece, which is much the largest, represents the 

Ascension of our Saviour, who is seen high in the air : 

the emanations of rays from the ascending Deity, 

beaming through the interstices of the surrounding 

clouds, is managed with tenderness and delicacy: the 

point of time which the painter has chosen is imme« 

diately after he has disappeared to the spectators be* 

low. In the fore-ground, on the right side, St« Thomas 

18 represented on one knee, and, with hands clasped 

and lifted upi is still eagerly looking upwards^ with an 

t2 



HXDCUfF CHURCH, BRISTOL. 

expression of wonder and adoration. On the other ride 
is St. Peter, in a reclining posture. Towards the mid- 
.dle is St. John, who, with a px>up of figures, supposed 
to be the other disciples, is listening to the two men in 
white, which appeared upon that great occasion. The 
back-ground is shut up with rocks, and the bottom of 
the cloudy mass, excepting on one side, where, under 
the skirts of the low hanging clouds, part of the city of 
Jerusalem is seen : a long flash of lightning, casting a 
livid gloom over it, seems lo portend its speedy destruc- 
tion. The side piece, on the right-hand of this picture, 
represents the rolling of the stone to close the sepulchre, 
and the sealing of it in presence of the high-priest. The 
labour and exertion naturally expressed in the strong 
muscular men is happily contrasted by the elegant soft- 
ness of the female figures in the other side-piece, which 
are the three Marys at the sepulchre. 

The Church is adorned with a great number of mo- 
numents, some of them highly enriched with Gothic 
oarviiig. 
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STONE CROSS, DUNDARY HILL, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The hill upon uhich this Cross is erected commands a 
great extent of country, rich iu cultivation, and inter- 
esting from its various other beauties. 

'* The bursting prospect spreads immense around, 

And snatched o'er hill, and dale, and wood, and lawn. 

And verdant field, and darkening heath between, 

And villages embosomM soft in trees. 

And spiry towns by surging columns marked 

Of household smoke, your e^e excursive roams/ 



»» 



Clifton in the Valley forms a grand and striking ob- 
ject, as does Asbton Court, and the expanse of ocean 
which bounds the scene. 

The Cross, from its elevated situation, affords a land- 
inark for mariners* Its form is octangular, and consits of 
a shaft, tapering as it ascends ; the upper part is curiously 
-ornamented, and nearly resembles a lanthornf this is 
headed with a large stone, which is likewise sculptured ; 
the bottom of the shaft is strengthened by four small but- 
nients* It stands upon a large basement, with bold orna- 
mented projections on four of ill sides 4 ihe alternate 



•TONB CROSS, DUNDART RILL* 

facet have oblong recesses, filled with a pointed arch and 
two trefoil heads, baving the appearance of a window 
filled upu On each ttide of the uiuUioo is a shield ; these 
shields probably contained the armorial bearings of the- 
founder of the Cross, but they are now so injured by time, 
that no traces of sculpture can be discerned ; the whole 
rests upon four steps^ the lower one having a pnyecttn^. 
fillet. 
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GLASTONBURY CROSSi» 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Gi«ASTOiiBURY lies ina low marshy coaotry, nearly fi^9- 
miles south from Wellsy and in the great road from thai 
city to Exeter. It principally consists of two streets, 
the chief of which mos from east to west, where stood 
the market Cross, which was a large and curious structure 
of its kind, but falling to decay, has lately been taken 
down. The shaft in the centre ran through the roof, and 
was surmounted by a naked figure ; the columns at each 
angle of the Cross were clustered, and the gables had pin^ 
oacles rising from them of unusual shape* In different 
parts. of the Cross were carved armorial bearings; among 
these were the arms of R. Beere, tlie last abbot but one of 
Glastonbury, who died in the year 1524. The George inn, 
in the High Street, was formerly an hospital for the enter- 
tainment of pilgrims resorting to the shrine of St. Joseph 
of Arimatbea, and to those other religious relics, which 
drew such a number of itinerant devotees to this hallowed 
spot. This house was given, A. D. 1490, by abbot Sel wood^ 
together with two closes on the north side thereof, to the 
then chamberlain of the abbey. The front of the house is 
very curiously ornamented with arms, niches, and entabla- 
turesy and is seen in the annexed View* Under this house- 



GIiAITOKBDEY CKOftt. 

if a vault which leadi to the abbey, lo low that a man must 
crawl on bia koeei to paw it ; bat there are benchet, or 
little narrow places^ to wn thcdbowa on, in order to ease 
the luiees. It comei 6nt into a large vanlted place, used for 
a cellar, and, after about five oriiz paces, turns aside to 
the right into another passage, high enough for a man to 
Walit upright | this passage is about five or six paces long, 
and leads to a flight of steps which conducted privately to 
th6 abbot *s chamber. 

Ill the place of the porter's lodge was erected a gdod 
dwelling bouse, the owner of which, in the last century, 
pulled d6wn an old maatle-plece, and placed ;jt in the 
Mreet, where it lay for several years. He was once 
nflbred three shillings for H, but his price being three 
ibilliogs and fourpencc, the bargain was declined} at 
length his daughter, having occasion to build a soiall 
chamber, directed the mantle-piece to be sawed into pieces 
fbr stairs ; when, In a private hole, which had been pur- 
posely made lo it, was found near a hundred pieces of 
gold, of the time of Richard II. and Edward III. of the 
Talue of about eleven shillings each. 

The town of Glastonbury comprehends two parfehes 
(the patronage of both formerly belonged to. the abbey), 
1^. John Baptisi and St. Benedict, which, within their 
preducts, contain near ^100 houses. 
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GLASTONBURY ABBEY, 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Gi^ASTONBvaY Abbey, according to Camden, der!ve» 
its origin from Joseph of Ariroathea, the same who buried 
the body of Jesus Christ, Its ancient history is, however, 
involved in tales of monlLish superstition, and though 
gome truth may . be conveyed by their visionary legends, 
historians differ much in their choice of materials : 
hence the discordancy which so generally prevails. This 
opinion of its origin is supported by a record preserved 
In Rymer^s Fcedria, of one John Blopie, of London, 
obtaining a license, in the reign of Edward III. dated 
Westminster, June 10, 1345, to go to the monastery of 
Glastonbury, and dig for the corpse of St. Joseph, ac- 
cording to a divine revelation which he reported he had 
on that subject. Most accounts agree that Joseph of 
Arimathea, with some adherents, having arrived in Bri- 
tain, to preach the Christian faith, settled on a part of 
the island then under the regal government of Arviragus, 
who, though not converted himself, gave great encou- 
ragement to the endeavours of these holy men, and 
granted them lands, on which they established their com*< 
munity, and enclosed themselves with wattles or hurdles. 
They afterwards erected a place of worship with the 



OLAiTONBUKY ABBBY. 

■ame rude materiab : this cbarcb, if it deserves tlie name, 
was, according to the legend, consecrated by Chriftt him- 
self, who dedicated it to Ihe honour of his mother. The 
successors of Aryiragus perceiving the good effects of 
Christianity on the mamers of their saliyects, confirmed 
and added to the immunities conferred by their prede- 
cessor. After the death of Joseph aad his irateniity, 
every aiember of which, as some relate, lies iotenred 
here, Christianity began to decline, aad was soon nearly 
fhiigotten. 

It was revived again by king Lucius, who being de- 
•irotts to obtain a knowledge of the tenets of Christianity, 
applied to pope Eleutherius for instraetton, wlh» sent to 
him two preachers, Phaganus and Diruvionus, who fnd- 
iiag the chapel built by Joseph, obtained a grant of H 
from the king. Here they settled with twelve of their 
•disciples, and continued (heir residence in a retired mo- 
nastic way for many years ; till in process of time the 
-society came under the government of St. Patrick, the 
Irish apostle, who was their first abbot, and introduced 
«mong them a move exact disci^ine. St. Dunstan after* 
wards was the superior of this Abbey, and here it was 
that be took the devil by the nose, ** wyth a pay re of 
tongues oi yrea brenninge bote.** This Abbey was libe- 
rally endowed by king Ina, who built the great church, 
likewise by Edward the elder, Bdred, Edgar, and other 
Saxon kings and nobles ; at the conquest it was stripped 
of many of ite possessions, by William, who iirthe year 
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C?ooqa^ror restored W^in (naoy of iti paBq^ipin« iiinI 
^Qi|firme4 tjieip by bis own gr^t, 

9ietweep tbe ye^rs U16 and 1190, th^cbmrchwai 
fehnilt by abb9t Herelwinqg, Ti|rstin> soccesaor. |q 
11849. tbe waqa^tery was. coniumed by fire, after wblcb 
Ealpb jpit^^tepbefis, chamberlain to Henry II. began aq4 
oe^ly comiileted a new church, and the offices of the 
]u>iH!e9 wlwch were perfected by the abbot Henry de Sa^ 
Uaco, io whose time the t^rnb of kii^ Arthur was disco* 
^e«ed in the cemetery. Qn the f^t^ of several ancient 
so9gp or bii^U^da, which r^cojrded Arthur's being buried iv^ 
ii»» pil^^e^ seu^cb was made, and about seven feet be^ew 
t]^ siirfi^e oi the gconnd a stone was disco^Ecred^ .with a^ 
rude leaden crucifix attached to. it, on wliXch was a Latin 
insoriptioa in biurbavous c^racters, thus Englished : — 
" Here lies buried ^be famojjis king Arthur in the Isle oi 
Avalonia*" About nine feet . below this monumenia) 
stone was found a coffin, hollowed out of tbe solid oak, 
cOiDtaining the b^ones of a human body,, supposed to be 
tbat of king Ai^thnr : these, by the c^re of the abbot, 
were translaled into th^ cbuc^b,. «n4 coveted with a mag-, 
nificeut tomb. A.t thj» time of the suppression, Richard 
Whiting wa^ abbots a m^n of gseat piety and learwg,) 
vt«ner4bk i«r kf§ 9£e and iJ^epKo^chftWe life. The com* 
m^issipo^rjB of H?n*y w^m not Hble to previail with Ibis, 
a^bol tj9i siLrrevd^r bift m<wi9stery» and the kings wbo was 
not easily to be diverted from his purposes, soon procured 




«L4ST0NBURY ABBBT. 

h!s death. Heory never failed, ia the accomplishment of 
hi> views, to wade through the most aangvinary means, if 
he judj^ed them necessary to the attainment of his end i bat 
these acts of barbarity were always masked under the forms 
«f law and justice. li was pretended that Whiting had 
written a book against the king^s divorce ; he was ordered 
to London, and during his abseoce his cabinets were 
searched, and the offensive instrument discovered, proba- 
bly by those who had introduced it for the purpose of 
colouring the king's intention : he was condemned for high 
treason, and dragged upon a hurdle to the top of the high 
hill which overlooks the monastery $ there, in his monk's 
habit, he was hanged, afterwards quartered, his head set 
upon the Abbey gate, and his other parts sent to Bath, 
Wells, Ilchester, and Bridgwater. 

The revenues belonging to the Abbey were valued at 
>f 3508 : IS : 4|. The site was granted by Edward V I. to 
Kdward duke of Somerset, and afterwards by Elizabeth 
to sir Peter Carew. 

In an adjacent orchard stands the decayed trunk of 
the famous hawthorn, so well known by the name of the 
Glastonbury thorn, and by its peculiar quality of blowing 
at Christmas. Though the tale of its displaying its bloom 
in particular on old Christmas day is now justly derided, 
yet it is the natural property of the tree to bloom about 
that time and most of the winter 5 and though curious in 
this country, it is said to be common in the Levant and 
Asia Minor. 
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GLASTONBURY ABBEY, 

S0MEn8ETSHIRE. 

Til* following^ particulars relative to Glastonbury Abbey, 
are in addition to the description already ^ven in a 
former part of this Work : 

" This Abbey ^ras situated on the south side of th^ 
High Street of Glastonbury, leading from Wells to Bridge- 
water, a&d was surrounded oh all ^ides by a high wall of 
wrought freestone. 

*' The fouhdation plot of groutid on which the Abbey 
and its of&ces were erected, comj^rised no less than sixty 
acres within the walls. The nave of the great church, 
froiB St. Joseph's Chapel to the cross, was, in length, 
880 feet ;. the choir was 155 feet long ; and each transcept 

» 

fbrty-five feet in' length ; the tower wad also forty-five 
Hbet in breadth. The chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
contiguous to the west end of the great church, was 110 
ftet long, and twenty-four feet broad ; under the floor 
thereof, was a large and handsome sepulchral vault, hav- 
ing at the south-east comer an arched passage leading to 
the Tor, which has been traced a considerable way. Under 
the body of the church there were three large vaults, 
supported by two rows of strong massive pillars, in whick 
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QLASTOWBimT ABBEY. 

lay entombed many of tlie most Ubistrioiis penon- 
aget. The cloiften adjoined to the church on the south 
■idCy and were a iquare of 8S0 feet. The whole churchy 
including the chapel of St. Joseph, was '590 feet in 
length. It contained five chapels, St. EUlgar's, which 
stood Just behind the choir; St. Mary's, in the north 
aisle ; St. Andrew's, in the south aisle ; on..the north side 
of the nave, the chapel of Our Lady of Loretto ; and, at 
the south angle, the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
floors were ihlafid with Norman tile, inscribed with Scrip- 
ture sentences, and-the names of kings and benefactors. 
'* Of this immense range of buildings scarce a vestige 
is now to be seen ; and all that remains, of this once 
magnificent pile, are some fragments of the church, St. 
Joseph's chapel, and the •abbots' kitchen : the rest is 
reduced to a heap of rubbish, loading the surface of its 
site with unseemly hiins. Some of the south walls of 
the choir Are still standyig, as are also some pieces of St. 
Edgar's, St. Andrew's, and the Loretto chapel, with the 
two east pillars of the tower, and a west arch leading into 
St. Joseph's chapel : this last-mentioned chapel, except 
the roof and floor, is pretty entire. It was a most ele- 
gant structure, having on each side six windows, under 
which were very rich compartments of gigzag arches of 
fine pillars and their spandrils, adorned with roses, crea- 
.cents, and painted stars." 
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FARLEY CASTLE, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The villain of Farley is beautifally situated within about 
six miles of Batb. It was bestowed by William the Con- 
queror upon one of his followers, at whose death it re- 
verted to the crown, and was given by William Rufus to 
Hugh de Montforty a native of Normandy. In the latter 
years of Henry III. sir Henry de Montfort had his baro- 
nial residence at this place, which gave rise to its appel- 
lation of Farley Montfort ; it afterwairds by purchase be- 
came part of the possession of Thomas, lord Hungerford^ 
and continued in his family as a chief seat for the space 
of nearly 900 years : during this period it received many 
additions and alterations, and was esteemed a fortress 
of considerable importance. Like the generality of these 
warlike structures, it has been gradually decaying, and 
now presents a most romantic scene. Its ruins stand on 
the northern acclivity of a rocky hill, embowered with 
oaks, walnut trees, and poplars* It consisted of two 
courts or wards, lying north and south; the court 
northward was 180 feet in length from east to west, 
and 144 feet in brCiadth from north to south ; and was 
flanked by four round towers sixty feet in height. Each 
of ^ese towers, the walk of which are five feet thick> 



FARLBT CASTLE. 

were originally dBvided into three stories^ the apartments 
lighted by narrow windows and embrasures. The walls of 
the south-east and south-west towers are still remaining* 
and beautifully veiled with iyy. More than half also of the 
north-east tower is still standing: the southern wall being 
fallen down, the windows and old chimney pieces, inter- 
woren with ivy and wild roses, appear to view. The north- 
west tower is quite down, as are also almost all the in- 
termediate walls and building, except a small portion 
of the parapet northward, which overlooks a deep dell, 
shaded with the thickest wood. In this court stood the 
great hall and the state apartments, which (if tradition 
speaks the truth) were not to be equalled in grandeur hiy 
any structure in this part of England, being decorated 
with rich tapestry, exquisite sculpture, and beautiful 
paintings. The hall was a very large and long apartment, 
hung round with armour worn by its martial possessors, 
and spoils brought from Cressy, Poictiers, Agincourt, 
and Calais. But of these buildings, which towards the 
close of the last century were nearly entire, the smallest 
remnant now is not left sti^nding, the whole area of the 
court being rudely strewed with the ruins, which lie in 
heaps, covered with weeds and luxuriant herbage. A 
large gateway led from this to the southern court, in 
which were the ofiBices, stables, store-houses, and guard 
rooms ; the principal entrance was on the east side, 
through an embattled gate-house, the shell of which is 
still standing ; before it there was formerly a draw-bridgje 
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rARLBY CAlTLft. 

o^r a deep moat, which turrounded the whble castle j 
the holes through which the puUies of the bridge passed 
are still visible iii the gateway wall, and over the arch are 
the arms and crest of the Hungerfords, richly sculptured 
in the stone. On the eastern side of this court stands the 
chapel, to which there is a descent of several steps ; this 
building has of late years been repaired ; it consists of a 
nave and chantry chapel on the north side, the former fifty* 
six feet in length, and nineteen and a half in breadth ; 
the latter twenty feet in length, and fourteen in breadth. 
the altar slab is of rich granite : against the south wall 
stands the old' pulpit, and underneath it are several pieces 
of armour, such as a head-piece, breast-plate, with a 
saddle, brought hither in an old chest from the castle 
hall before the time of its demolition. Behind the cha- 
pel stands the old habitation of lord Walter Hungerford's^ 
two chantry priests, now converted into a dairy; the 
external walls of this part of the castle retain some of 
their pristine battlements. In this Castle was born Mar- 
garet Plantagenet, daughter of George, duke of Clarence, 
brother of king Edward IV. This lady was heiress to her 
brother Edward and to her grandfather Richard Neville^ 
carls of SaKsbury and Warwick, and was in 1513 created 
countess of Salisbury by king Henry VIII. She married 
sir Richard Pole, knt. by whom she had four sons ; the 
youngest of tbem, Reginald, was the pope's cardinal, by 
whose political manoeuvres, she and her whole family 
were involved in much difficulty and trouble^ and she 
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WM at lenftli beheaded in the Tower of London^ May SiV* 
1541 1 after hevinfp been cloeely confined two yean in 
firiaon. Her eldest ton Henry Pole, lord Montague, 
bad suffered the same fate before her in 15S8. 

The village of Farley is but small, containinff aboot 
twenty families ; the liTing is rectorial, in the deanery of 
Prome. In 1S92 this rectory was rated at eii^ht marks 
nine shillings and fourpence ; the abbot of Cirencester 
receiving out of it an annual pension of 4t. The parish 
church stands on an eminence southward from the Cas* 
tie, and is of one aisle, ninety-two feet in length and 
twenty-four in breadth. At the west end is a small tower, 
containing five bells. 
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NUNNEY CASTL£> 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Pe la Meres were very early possessors of the mas 
nor of Nunney, near Frome^ in Somersetshire ; and in 
the thirteenth century erected a Castle^ vrhich now 
stands a fine vestige of antiquity. Its form is a doubly 
square^ with a round tower at each corner : upon thess 
towers are four turrets, mostly covered with ivy, a^ 
also are the upper parts of some of the towers, on the 
tops of which are several ash trees and shrubs rising 
above the broken walls, and fiving a picturesque effect, 
to the desolated grandeur of the edifice. An elliptical 
xnoat, twenty feet wide and ten deep, surrounded the 
Castle, but is now almost filled with weeds and rubbish : 
it comiiiunicates with the river, and formerly had an 
embattled wall round it twelve feet high. In the civil 
wars this Castle was^ garrisoned for the king, but was 
taken by the parliamentary forces in 1643; the effects 
•of the siege are visible on the north-west side of the 
building. The interior is now completely in ruins, and 
presents a fine picture of its former splendour. 

<t I I The mouldering walls 

Black with the rost of age, and all within 
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Silence and waste^ while not a sound is heard 
But the wind moaning ^ not a form beheld. 
Save one, that fancy images to the mind^ 
The spirit of ^airueiio% i" 

Of the De la Mere family there were four branches, 
who were severally seated in the counties of Wilts, Ox- 
ford, Hereford, and Somerset. Nicholas De la Mere 
was lord of Nunney in the time of Henry III. ; and was 
succeeded by another Nicholas who lived here in the time 
of Edward I. and had several children, of whom Elias 
De la Mere was a great warrior, and was the first pro* 
jector of the Castle. He died about the second Richard II. 
leaving issue sir Thomas De la Mere, knt. who, in the 
seventh of Henry IV. gave lands in Kingston St. Mi- 
chael, in the county of Wilts, to the abbey of Braden- 
stoke in the same county. He married two wives, Joan 
and Margaret : by the former he was father of sir Peter 
De la Mere, knt. whose estate amounted (as we are told 
by Leland) to 1200 marks per annum. He was father of 
Richard Dela Mere, wlio sold lands in Kunneyto An- 
drew Braunche, of Frome, and dying without issue male, 
was succeeded in his estate by his uncle sir John De la 
Mere, knt. by Margaret, the second wife oi Thomas, 
his grandfather. This John was lord of >funney in the 
forty-sixth oT Edward III. His son John De la Mere 
was sheriff of the couMy of Wilts in the first of Rich. II. 
and then bore on his seal two lions passant. This John 
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and his youni^r brother /ai{«es finished tke Castle^ em* 
beUUhing^ it with spoils brooi^ht from abroad, which had 
been won in Che wars of France. PhiKp De la Mere his 
son 'Succeeded to the manor, and was lather of several 
children ; of whom sir Elias De la Mere, knt. was she- 
riff of Wilts in the second of Henry V. but died without 
issue ; but Eleanor, his eldest sister, became heiress to 
the whole estate lying in Somersetshire. This Eleanor 
was married to William Paulet, esq. seijeant at law, se* 
c:ond son to sir John Paulet, of Melcombe, in this county. 
He died in 14S6. By this marriage Nunney Castle came 
into the family of Paulet, and the grandson of the pair 
was the celebrated WilUam Powlett, the first marquis of 
Winchester. 

• But the «hief manor -of Nunney, after having for 
many ages continued in the families of Delamere and 
Powlet, passed in 'the time of Henry VII. into other 
hands. In the twenty-fourth of that reign sir Richard 
Mawdiey, knight of the Bath, died seized of the manor 
of Nunney.' The name of Mawdiey occurs in the parish 
register from the year 1545 to 1674. From them the 
manor eame to the Sambomesy and after them to the 
family'of Whitchurch, by whom it was left by will to 
James Theobald, of Waltham Place, in the county of 
Berks, «8q. and in whose family it «ow remains. 
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TOMBS OF THE DE LA MERE FAMILY, IN 
NUNNET CHHRCH. 

TboToWM^ of wVcUiilibtvvKiTeiiaFhtey hAwag 
to Ike liamUy oC sii Johu i>Q 1ft M«rt» knt. and were a 
short tine aiBfie in gDo4.pKiKifTiition.: tliey wwe ademed 
frith eseuitohepiit on tho tide i^ end. Tlie neareit 
tomb oontained ftre, two of wUoh an illegiUe* Hm 
otkcff throe are, 1. QHaiterly» lint and fiwith tout 
nudlela ; lecon'iLand thisd two Kons ramiiaiit, addofKd. 
8, In chief a lion couduunt* in baie threo woItos' heads 
erased. 3. A (ate* Upon this tomb lie the elllgiea of 
a knight in armour, with his jady by his side* On the 
other are two similar efigicv : the men has a military 
belt and sword, and on his breast a shield or coat chained 
with a lion couchanU The My is attired in a loose yeil 
or robe flowing from her head, and open before* At the 
top are a key and lion intemtingUd; the arms, LQaar^ 
tally, first and fourth, thiee daggers in ptlo, Poulet: se- 
cond and thirds two lions^ De la Mere« 2* Two lions 
coochant gardant. Arms on the south side. 1. In chief 
two mullets. S. Quarterly, first and fourth, bariy of 
ten, over all a bendlet, impaling two Bona statant. 3. 
As one, impaling a lion erect« 4. Two lions .erect. &• 
A lion erect impe^ng three, anchors. 

We arefon^ to learn fM>m Mr. Crodosr* of Freme 
(who communicated this article to us), that modem im^ 
novation has removed these ancient Tombs to an obscure 
comer of tl^e churchy for the imrpose of erecting a pew ! I 
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THE SAXON DOOR- WAY OF PEN^ 

CHURCH, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

P£N is a small Tillage on the borders of Somersetshire^, 
near Stourton, at the extremity of that vast tract formerly 
called SelwooJ Forest, and' id memorable for having been 
the scene of several bloody conflicts between the Britons. 
and Saxons, and afterwards between the Danes and 
Saxons, of which the Saxon chroniple particularly records . 
three that happened A.D. 658, 1001, and 1016. The tra- 
dition of the last battle, fought by Canute the Dane, 
with Edmund, probably near- the spot on which the 
Church of Pen was founded,, ia gratitude, by the vic- 
tor, seems to be confirmed in the ancient Door>way, 
the only remaining portion of the original structure, 
where the heads of two crowned monarchs have been 
placed as supporters to the arch, which is of the Saxon 
order, decorated with the usual zigzag ornaments, and. 
a piece of rude emblematical sculpture in the centre. 

Adjoining the aite of this Church are those singular 
excavations called Pen Pits^ evidently the work of 
human art, which extended over a surface of ground, 
not much short of 700 acres, if we include those nearly 
filled up in the course of progressive cultivation. Tbcsct: 



THB fAZOII IMMK-WAY OP PBN CHCRCU. 

piti arc of yarious deptfai, from sixteen to eighteen fieet> 
inform of an inverted cone, unequal in their dimensions^ 
and in some instances double, divided only by a slislit 
partition of earth. The spot they occupy, together with 
the corresponding portion on the Zeals side of the little 
river Stonr, though nearly levelled^ yet retaining faint 
traces of what it was, appears, at a very early period, 
to have been cleared from the great forest of Selwood, 
to be a rendesvous of the population of that age, and. 
continued to later times the capital of that extensive dis^ 
trict. 
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TH£ CATHEDRAL, 

BMISTOl^ 

Tmb Cathedra^ or Church of the Holy Trinity at Bristol^ 
Sa part of the n^ooast^ of St. Augustiuey which was 
founded in the year 1140 by sir Robert Fitdharding. It 
IB situated upon a riding grotmdy oomraanding a most 
'delightful prospect of the a<tiaoent country. The area 
which the buildings formerly occupied is very eaten^YO^ 
and shews that this was a most spacious and magnificent 
monastery* The foundation was for an abbots prior^ 
suh-priory and about fourteen friam or canons regalar. 
These, like the generality of monks, were far from observ- 
ing the sanctity which they professed ; for it appears by 
the visitation of Godfrey, bishop of Worcester, that this 
abbey was in spiritual matters greatly decayed ; he there» 
fors^ ordered, '* that in future they do not as bees fly out 
of the choir as soon as service is ended ; but devout- 
ly wait as become holy And settled persons, not as va-> 
grants, and vagabonds ; and returning to God due thanks 
for their henefaotors, and so receiving at last the fruite 
«f tbeir religion to which they have specially devoted 
themselves." And as the present abbot was not suffice 
9ntf$*in9tru€ted to pMpeuad the word of God in oommoiiy 
4ie appotnted others in bis stead. The same bishop also 
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ordered, that in the infirmary food and drink be provided 
-for the sick ; and forbid under a curse, that any feign 
himself sick when he*is not so ; to ^Uve a dissolute life, 
and fraudulently despise taod's worship ; nor should the 
friars that were in health meet in the infirmary for the 
sake of drinkinif and surfeiting^ ; also that during their 
meib ihey should abstain from detraction and obscene 
speech, and use words of honesty and good tendency to 
edify the soul. 

This being one of the great ahbles, came to the 
ciown by the statue of the thirty-first of Henry VIII. 
and) according to Speed, was estimated at £ TOT : 15 : S 
jMr fliiMMin* Henry, in the midst of his rapacious career, 
made a shew of reftinding by the erection of six new bi- 
shoprics, of which this dissolved monastery was one, and 
ihe church of the monks was fixed upon for the Cathe- 
dral, though it scarcely escaped the demolition that 
thieatened it, on account of the lead with which it was 
eofeied. The work of destruction was already com* 
aenced, and after uncasing the roof, the workmen were 
proceeding quickly to destroythe structure itself, which 
was in part effected, when an order was sent by ^he king, 
signifying that he was informed, that there was yet left 
standing of the fabric sufficient to make it a Cathedrsl 
for the bishop's see. The church being thus deprived of 
its western part to the tower, consists at present of 
the choir and two side aisles, with one of the <tran8^ 
•e^pts, making but two parts of its original eroM \ Its 
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lea^h is now from -east to west ITS feet, t>f wliifih the 
choir is 100 feet, so that in its perfect state it must luive 
extended 100 feet further : the lenf^ of the cross usle 
from north to south is 128 feet, the height of the tower 
1S7 feet. It has a singular beauty not to be met with in 
any other cathedral, namely, that the two side aisles are 
of equal httght with the nare and choir ; the breadth of 
the body and side aisles is seventy-three; feet. 

The College Green, which fronts the Cathedral, adds 
much to the beauty of the place ; it is laid out in plea- 
sant waUcs with rows of lime trees, and is the resort of 
^much company, who use it as a promenade ; it was for- 
^merly the burying-place of the dead, and is called in an- 
*cient deeds the cemetery of the abbot and convent, by 
whom a solemn procession was usually made around it 
>on festival days. On digging up some old trees in the 
•ninth of Henry VH. there was found here tombstones 
and human skulls. The like discoveries were made while 
;preparing>the foundation for houses a few years since. 

The centre of the Green was once graced by a hand- 
some cross, which was removed from the High Street 
hither, for the purpose of rendering the way more com- 
modious for passengers : it remained in this spot for 
many years, but at lei^gth wanting repairs, Mr. Hoar at 
Stourton, apprehensive of its being neglected, obtained 
permission to remove it to his beautiful grounds, where 
;it now remains (in the possession of sir Richard Hoar), 
an ornament much adoured. 

b8 
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Amomg other raUct of tlie monaitie teOdbifi is m 
Mhle Oote-koMie aiyointDS the deaneiy ; it has a laifo 
oftreulor arch, containiiig a number of moaldtngs bo fan- 
dfiiUy interwoven wiUi ornament, that it is difficult to 
traoe the design ; the areh is supported by beautiful go* 
himns. Somewhat of the elegaaee of this Gateway is 
abated by an elevation of the ground whieh has takea 
plaee at Ttriovs tines. 
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CIRENCESTER, 

GLOCESTERSHIRE. 

C/iRBNCESTER has been a town of some considerable im-' 
portahce, from the remotest period of onr annals. At 
the time of the Roman authority, in this country^ it was 
the metropolis of the Duboni, and the seat of a Rondan 
colony. The eligibility of this spot, for a Roman sta- 
tion, is evinced by the circumstance of the Foss-way, the 
Irmine-street, and the Icknield-way, all meeting here. 
Many Roman remains have been discovered here. The 
present buildings of Cirencester occupy only a part 
of the ancient city, which was enclosed by a wall and 
ditch, the circumference of which was upwards of two 
miles, some remains of the earth-works are yet to be 
seen. 

Cirencester was celebrated for its rich abbey, which 
arose from a decayed college of prebendaries, instituted 
in early Saxon times. On the surrender of this ab- 
bey, in 1539, its annual revenues were estimated at 

The church at Cirencester, dedicated to St. John^ is ' 
one of the most magnificent parochial edifices in the 
kingdom. The regular style of the fifteenth century is 
prevalent in every part. The coincidence of parts ren- 
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den it evident that it was built from an ori^nal design^ 
regfularly pursued from its commencement, though th« 
arms of the contributors, from their diflforent dates* 
prove it to have been many years in hand. 

The charitable institutions at Cirencester, are. Saint 
John's Hospital, for poor people, which was founded by 
Henry I. and is situated on the north side of Qocestet 
Street, over a crypt, with round pillars, now partly 
tHiried with earth ; St. Lawrence's Hospital, on the 
south side of Glocester Street, was founded by Edith^ 
lady of the manor of Wiggold, but at what period is un* 
known, for three poor sisters. St. Thomas's Hospital^ 
situated in St. Thomas's Street, was erected and endowed 
by sir William Nottingham, attorney-general, in thff 
reign of Henry IV. for four poor weavers. 

The manufactures of Cirencester are supposed to hm 
in a declining state. Three fairs are annually held here* 
and also two mopif or statute markets, on the Mondaya 
preceding and following October the 10th ; and if that 
day happens to be on a Monday, it is also a mop day. 
These markets are always very much thronged. 

Cirencester is celebrated for the salubrity of its air* 
and general healthfulness. It consists of four principal 
And seven less considerable streets, besides several lanes. 
The population was returned* in 1801* at 4190 ; the 
mmnber of taovsM was 88S. 
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TEWKESBURY ABBEY, 

GLOCESTERSHIRE. 

TjbwKBSBURY is a large town, situated in the vale of 
Svesham, near the jonction of the rivers Avon and 
Severn, between tbe streams called the Carron and the 
Swilgate, which flow into the Avon, the one above 
Tewksbury, and the other below it. Tbe name of this 
place is of very uncertain derivation ; the most current 
tradition, however, ascribes its origin to be from Theocus, 
a hermit, who, about the end nt the seventh century, 
fixed his residence on the banks of the Severn, near this 
place. The town of Theocus, or Theot, as contracted 
by tbe Saxons, was denominated by them Deotisbyrg, or 
Theot-is-byrg, and in Doomsday Book it is styled Tbeo* 
decbesberie. 

Tbe first whose names appear upon record as lords of 
this manor, are the noble Saxon brothers Odo and Dodo, 
reputed to have been dukes of Mercia, and to have 
founded an abbey here about the year 715. They died in 
the year 725, and were buried at Persbore, in Worces- 
tershire. In the year 800 Hugh, a nobleman of Mercia, 
appears to have been a principal patron to the Abbey of 
Tewksbury : in this time Briteric, king of the "^est 
Saxons, was buried here ; and in the year 812 Hugh, its 
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TBWKBSBUET ABBEY. 

patron, was likewise interred in this place. From this time 
till the year 980 few circumstances relative to this Abbey 
are related by historians { it was then made an appendage 
to the abbey at Cranbourn, in Dorsetshire, by Hayl- 
ward the Fair. His gjandson Bithric ilvas afterwards its 
patron; but on the seizure of his estates by Williana the 
Conqueror, as part of the honour of Olbcester, It w^ 
made the property of the queen. On her death it reverted 
to the crown, and was granted by William Rufus to Ro- 
bert Fitz-Hamon, who, at the request of his wife Sybil, 
and Girald, abbot of Cranbourn, rebuilt the greater part 
of the monastery and its church, and gave large possessions 
fdr its use ; indeed, so bountiful were his donations, that 
he was considered the second founder. 

On the death of Fitz-Ha>non, his eldest daughter 
Mabel married Robert, earl of Olocester, natural son to 
Henry I Cl. $ this nobleman was a considerable benefactor 
to the Abbey. His son and heir William confirmed all 
the grants made by his ancestors, and by further endow- 
ments greatly increased its possessions. Isabel, his young- 
est daughter, was married to John, duke of Cornwall, 
afterwards king of England. On his accession to the 
crown he divorced his wife, alleging her barrenness as a 
pretence. She shortly afterwards married Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, earl of Essex ; and after the death of Geof- 
frey, who was killed at a tournament, she was again mar- 
ried to Hugh de Burgh, chief justice of England; but 
finally dying without issue, the honour of Glocester de- 
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Sffcniled to Aiqieiic de ]K«n^fort, her oeirfaewy ^ho i4fo 
dyiQg wUhput fssfip, W9i8 6i|C|;ee4ed by Gilbicrt 4e C)arf, 
vlip bad mjMTi^ Amice, second 4aughter ^o tl|e fi^Qv^- 
o^iD^ William, fiturl of GUoci»ter. The lordship ^f 
Tewkesbury vas giyen to Eleajjpri ^he eldest daughter 9f 
Gilbert de Clare, who married Hwgh le Despencer jthe 
yopn^ers in t|iis family it cootiooed till the year 1414* 
It was then conveyed, by the marriage of the heiress 
Isabel, to Richard Beajochamp, lord Abergavenny, and 
afterwards earl of Worcester. This nobleman being slain 
»t the siege of Meauz, in 1421, his widow, having pro- 
icured a dispensation from the pope, married his cousin- 
german, Richard Beauchamp, third earl of Warwick, 
Trhpm she survive4* This lady contributed largely to the 
Abbey's possessions, as did her son Henry ea^l of War- 
wjbcj^; he was succeeded in his estates by his sister Anqe, 
wAo married Richard Nevil, earl of Salisbury, after- 
wards created earl of Warwick. This nobleman was an 
active partisan in the sanguinary contest between the 
boiises of York and Lancaster : he was generally esteemc^d 
for his extraordinary valour, and known by the appella- 
tion of the stout earl of Warwick ; tu this martial dispo- 
sition was added the most obliging deportment, which 
enabled him to command an almost universal respect. 
He took part with the duke of York against Henry VI. 
and in the battle of 9t. Alhan's commanded the vanguard 
of the army I by the impetuosity of his attack he put the 
royai army into such disorder, that it was defeated wit^ 
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TBWKB8BURT IBBBT. 

the loss of 5000 men : he afterwards defeated the king's 
troops at Northaoiptoo, aod made the king his prisoner. 
This earl was slain bravely fighting for the Lancastrian 
party, in the battle of Barnet, in the year 1471 , having de- 
serted the cause of the house of York. After bis death his 
countess sought her safety in flight ; but in consideration of 
her daughters being the sisters-in-law of Edward IV. that 
monarch, instead of seizing their inheritance, divided it 
between them ; by this division the manor of Tewkesbury 
VTBM possessed by Isabel, who married the unfortunate 
duke of Clarence : she died in child-bed at Warwick in 
14T6. Edward Plantagenet, son of Clarence aod Isabel, 
who was the last male heir of the house of York, was be- 
headed in the Tower of London by order of Henry VII. 
After his death Henry seized upon his inheritance, under 
a forced conveyance from his grandmother, the countess 
of Warwick and Salisbury. The lordship of Tewkesbury 
continued with the crown till 1547, when Edward YI. 
granted it to sir Thomas Seymour ; on his attainder it 
again reverted to the crown. In 1609 James I. sold the 
manor and lordship to the corporation, with various pri« 
vileges, for the sum of a£2455 : 7 : 4^. 

The Abbey of Tewkesbury was,of great note in the 
time of king John, as appears from one of the seven co- 
pies of Magna Charta, and the Charter de Foresta, being 
deposited there, and its abbots being frequently sum- 
moned to parliament. The last abbot, John Wakeman, 
surrendered its possessions in 15S9, and was made bishop 
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TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 

fhe ctWlnl; of the choir is adorned with tracery, aad at 
«t^y itatersection »a carred flower or a knot of foliage. 
Ji4ioloiiig the aisles are six small private chapels, or ora* 
tories, contaiaiog the tombs of scYcral persons of distioc- 
tioo, which Jute much cut and defaced. These dilapida- 
tions, according; to report, were purposely made by the 
foldfcrs of Cromwell, who were occasionally quartered 
in the church. The chapel of Our Lady, which stood 
li't tlie east end, is now entirely demolished; but the 
door bf cdtamunication with the church is still visible on 
the ovfside. The length of the church is SOO feet, the 
trauscepts 180 feet, the breadth of the choir and side aisles 
lerettty feet, the west front 100 feet, the height from the 
airea to the roof ISO feet, and the tower 152 feet. 

The monuments within the church have attracted 
the attention and exercised the genius of many antiqua^ 
Hrt. Mr. Lysons, in particular, has endeavoured to dis* 
criminate the persons intended to be commemorated by 
these monumental displays ; as our limits will not permit 
tts to enter upon the subject, we refer our readers to his 
Antiquities of Glocestershire. 

On the tower of the church formerly stood a wooden 
'spire, which fell on Easter Day 1559. The upper part 
of the tower contains three tiers of arcades ; the arches 
'of the middle tier are intersected. . Some remains of the 
'cloisters are still to be seen on the southern walls of 
the churclr; they consist of several highly-ornaniented 
•pointed arches, which being exposed to all the changes 
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TGWKB8BURY AJ^^EY. 

of ^he ajr^ ftre in a very decayed apd crniD|)ling state. 
At tb.e west end of the church is a gr^nd circular re- 
cedii^g arcb> supported on each side by six lung co- 
1^[BQ8; this arch contains a handsome windo\fr of the 
Gothic kind. At a short distance westward stapdi 
the gate- house, and some other remains of the Abbey 
buildings; the former is embattled, and has largp 
figares projecting from the middle of a cornice whiclp is 
Jjust below its battlements ; on its yfesi side is a stoop 
^t^ircase leading to the top of tl^e gate; beneath the 
cornice is a niche, with a rich canopy bet\jreen two square 
windows. This building appears to be the wor^ of the 
fifteenth century. 

A great and decisive battle was fought at JewKesbury 
between Margaret, qneen of Henry Y I. and Edward ly. 
In Ibis battle wereengaged the remnants of the army who 
fpugbt under the famous earl of Warwick at 3arnet ; for 
so great at this time was the rage of civil irar, that after 
the most signal defeat, a leader of consequence was^^ble, 
with astonishing rapidity, to levy and equip an army for 
the field. Thus the partisans of the house of Lancaster 
were again on a footing to support the claims of qneen 
Margaret and her son. As they expected early succours 
from the Welch, Edward was resolved to attack them 
before their reinforcements arrived. The duke of Somer- 
set, who commanded for the queen, sensible of his inferi- 
ority of numbers, made the utmost efforts to retire into 
W.iles, in order to meet the earl of Pembroke, whom he 



TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 

expected with troops. Arriving; at Tewkesbury, with 
Edward at their heels, it was judged better to entrench 
themselves here than to pass the Severn, with the risk of 
losing the rear of their army : they had scarcely time to 
secure themselves before they were attacked by the king, 
and completely routed ; the queen and her son were taken 
prisoners, as was the duke of Somerset, who was soon 
after beheaded. The queen was imprisoned in the Tower 
of London, and her son basely murdered. This battle 
was fought on the 4th of May, eighteen days after that of 
Barnet) it was the twelfth, though not the last, which 
was fought between the two houses. 

The government of Tewkesbury is vested in two bai- 
'lifTs and four justices, a recorder, twenty-four principal 
burgesses, and twenty-four assistants, from whom the 
bailiffi and justices are chosen. The privilege of return- 
ing members to parliament was obtained in 1609; the 
right of election is possessed by freemen and freeholders, 
Yvhich consist of about 500 of the inhabitants. 
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STONE CROSS AT CLEARWBLL, 

GLOCE8TER3HIBE. 

CLOwBRWALLy anciently called Wellington^ and after- 
wards Clear- Well, from the clear spring arising in this 
tithing, is a long, straggling village, situated six miles 
from Monmouth, and about twenty-one from , Glo- 
cester. In going direct through the village the Cross 
particularly attracts the notice of travellers. The erect 
stone which crowns it was, till within a very few years, 
much higher^ but was unfortunately broke by placing a 
large bough on the top, on the Ist of May. This Cross is 
elevated by five tiers of stone steps ; it is of a square 
form^ and has a slender pillar at each corner, unoma- 
mented, but elegant; between each pillar is a recess, 
having trefoil heads; above them formerly arose the 
shaft. But little notice is taken of this Cross in history ; 
it IS supposed to have been monumental. 

The neighbourhood abounds in coal, iron, and is 
also famous for its quarry-stone. On the right is the 
entrance to the noble seat of C. Edwin, esq. (the top of 
which appears in the distance in the annexed View) a 
strong, well-built, and capacious mansion, and has much 
the appearance of a castle ; it contained many pictures, 
the most valuable of which have been removed to Dun- 



•TOMB CEOM AT CLBARWELL. 

nten castle by Mr. Wyndham^ the gon of the above- 
named genUeman. 

This house was built by the father of Mr. Edwin. 
It formerly belonged to the family of sir John Joyce, af« 
terwards to the Grinders, then to the Baynhams, next to 
the Throgmortons, and has since descended to the very 
respectable family of the Wyndhams, in whose possession 
it still remains. The park was formerly well stocked 
with deer: the scenery around is very delightful, and 
truly picturesque. 

Not far from Clearwell is Coleford, where traces of 
Claud Offa, or king Offis's dyke, are still visible. Cole- 
ford is a chapelry to Newland, which is a pleasant vil- 
lage, forming an irregular square round the church, and 
inhabited by many respectable families. 
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THE TOMB OF JENKIN WYRHALB, IN 
NEWLAND CHURCHYARD, 

GL0CESTER8HJRE. 

Tms Tomb appears to have been erected by kingf Henry 
VI. as a mark of his approbation of tlie faithful services 
of Jenkin Wyrhale, who held a respectable office in the 
forest of Dean^ to which he was first appointed by Henry 
IV. The inscription on the tomb points out his office, 
and at the same time well describes his character : 



'* Here lies Jenkin Wyrhale, chief forester in fee, 
A braver fellow never lived, nor will there ever be. 



»* 



He was buried by his own desire at Newland, although 
his residence was in the parish of Bicknor, where he 
built a seat called Bicknor Court, and where the family 
still resides. The ancient house has been taken down 
and a more modem edifice erected in its place. 

Newland is a pleasing village, forming an irregular 
square round the church, and inhabited by many respect- 
able families. The church, dedicated to All Saints, is a 
spacious building, with a tower at the west end, neatly 
ornamented with pinnacles and open-work battlements. 
On the west side of the chupch is a grammar-school 
founded in 16S8 by Edward BelJ, gent, with a house and 



THB TOMB OF JBNKIN WYBHALB. 

endowment for a muter. Here it also an alm's-bouse^ 
founded by the same gentleman, for eight poor people. 
The principal houses being detached and interspersed 
wich trees and gardens, gives this village an air of rural 
elegance but seldom seen. There are carried on at this 
place extensive iron and coal works, which give employ- 
ment to several hundred persons. The inhabitants of 
this parish, as returned under the late act, amount to 
S4M, the number of houses to 5S8. 
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BIBURY CHURCff, 

GLOC ESTERS HIRE. 

BisuRY is a s«all' village, near fiie banks of the river 
Coloe^ in the hundred- of Brigbtweirs Barrow, The 
Chorch is dedicated to Sf. Mary,and is a spacious edifice, 
supposed to have been built opon a former foundation by 
the monks of Osney. It consists of a nave, chancel, and 
side aisles,, with a tower at the northowest angle ; the 
north- and sontb- doors are in the style of early Norman 
architecture ; the former is represented in the acconipa- 
Dying Plate* The arch is ornamented with two bands of 
zigzagy surrounded by a row of billet- work ; it rests- 
upon a moulding richly sculptured, which is supported by 
two columns, with ornamented caps; the door has a tre* 
foil head. On the north wall was a large painting of 
St. Christopher, now entirety obliterated : according to 
a monkish legend, the sight of an image of this saint was 
sufficient to preserve the spectator from violent or snddeiii 
death. 

Bibury formerly gave name to a hundred j the mano 
was anciently possessed by the see of Worcester • h 
between the yean 1185 and 1150 it was given t' 
abbey of Osney, In Oxfordshire i after which a co * ^ 
versy arose between the churches of Worcester and n^ ^^'^ 




BIBUKY CHURCH. 

relative to iU alienation ; and reference was made to pope 
Alexander III. who deputed the bishop of Exeter to 
determioe the dispute f when it was adjudged, " that the 
said chttrch of Osney should hold and enjoy for ever the 
Church of Bibury, with its chapels and sUl its appur- 
tenances^ saving in ail things the jurisdiction of the dio- 
cesan, paying tiierefore yearly in recompence 60$. to the 
cburch of Worcester, in the name of a canon, that the 
bishop should place there one canon at least twenty years 
old, and not infamous, who should follow the rule of the 
house^ &c. ; and lastly, that all and singular of the con^ 
vent of Osney should offer up the same prayers for the 
bishop of Winchester as they did for their own fouiidej»< 
and abbotsu*' 
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ST. BRIAVEL'S CASTLE, 

GLOCESTERSUIRE. 

Tins Castle has for fts foander Milo Fitz-Walter, earl 
of Hereford, who, in the reign of Henry VI. found it 
necessary to check the Incursions of the Welsh, and to 
fieciire his ani|>1e possessions in this neighbourhood, by the 
erection of this fortress. Jin his family it continued about 
a century, when ft reverted to the crown by forfeiture : 
•its constables have, ever since that period, been ap- 
.^oioted by the king, and hold their situations during 
royal pleasure. 

The site of the Castle is surrounded by a moat, 

and comprehends an extent of nearly 500 yards. The 

north-west front, which is nearly all that has escaped 

the ravages of time, consists of two circular towers, 

three stories high, separated by a gateway, having an 

elliptical arch ; there is a small bridge thrown across the 

moat, over which the Castle is entered. Within the 

above-mentioned towers are several hexagonal apart- 

ments, whose walls are eight feet thick ; one of these 

rooms is now used as a prison. In the interior of the 

Castle are two gateways, still nearly entire, of similar 

dimensions to that by which these ruins are entered. On 

the right of the entrance are the remnants of a large 
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ST. BRIAYBL't CAtXLS* 

apartment, with pointed windows | and on the left, tcs- 
tiges or a once magnificent hall. 

Near the centre of the site of this Castle is a low 
buildin;, which serves as an anti> chamber to the room 
in which the officers of the bnndred, that St. Briavers is 
situated in, assemble to hold their courts. This room 
appears from the date mdlxvii on one of the beams, 
to have been fitted up about that time. On the highest 
rampart once stoo^ the keep, which consisted of a large 
square tower above 100 feet in height, flanked by two 
smaller towers, about halT that height, with walls of 
great thickness. Of this portion of the Cattle the greater 
part fell down in the year 1754, and the remainder twenty 
years afterwards : large masses of the ruins of the keep 
yet remain on the spot, adhering together by the strength 
of the cement. The eye of the traveller dwells with the 
sweetest complacency upon the beautiful and romantic 
scenery that surrounds these venerable ruins, the pro- 
spects from which are uncommonly extensive, and in th^ 
highest degree gratifying. 

" Wide around 

Hillock and valley, farm and village, smile ; 
And ruddy roofs and chimney tops appear 

 up wafting to the clouds 
The incense of thanksgiving." 
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